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THE MYSTERY OF MARION. 


—_—_—— 


([INOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


_ Taree had been « dreadfal railway accident 
jast beyond the little town of Broadbridge, 
and all who could had flocked to the resoue of 
the sufferers, No one knew quite certainly how 
it had happened, but it was generally believed 
there had been a mistake in the signals at the 
Station five miles lower down. However that 
might be, a goods and passenger train had 


met, and the firat carriages of the latter had 


been almost telescoped by the goods’ engine, 
With the result that fitseen people had been 
killed and as many more injared. 

Toe scene was a fearfal one, and all around 
rose the pitifal cries and moans of the injared 
ones, the bitter wails of those who had lost 
thie or that dear relative by somebody's oare- 


Amonget the resouera were two gentlemen 
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bordering on middle age, and in their efforts 
to give assistance they were indefatigable. 
‘BPaddenly the younger of the two stooped down, 
and, with hasty hands removing the débris 
around, revealed the figure of a woman. 

“Lovelace,” he said, agitatedly, ‘look 
here! Tell me if she is dead. Great Heavens, 
here is a child beside her!'’ and he took the 
little one in- his arms. It was unhurt and 
smiling; but one glance at the mother was 
Safficient to tell the most ignorant she was dead. 

Her fair sweet face was uninjured, and 
looked so peacefal and so youthfal, derpite 
the white border round the bright hair, whioh 
proclaimed her a widow and her little one an 
orphan, that tears rose to the eyes of those 
bending over her. She was by her dress and 
appearance evidently a lady; but when a 
rough litter had been made to convey her to 
the waiting-room, where, alas ! so many silent 
figures lay, and the doctor, having finished hia 
examination, gave verdict that not a bone 
was broken, that she had really dicd from 
shock to the system, they searched every 
article of clothing to find a clue to her identity, 
and searched in vain. 





(‘' THEN Die !"’ SHOUTED POLLANDYNE, 48 HE SPRANG AT MARION § DELICATE THROAT } 


‘* What is to be done?’ questioned the 
on who still had poseession of the 
child. 

‘Pon my soul, Tcevor, I don't know. Of 
course the papers will be fal) of this awful 
catastrophe to-morrow, and doubtleea this 
poor creature's friends will recognise her ds- 
soription and come to claim her. Poor girl! 
to die thas—so young and so beantifal | 
Perhaps it is better 20, for even in death her 
face ia a sad one.” 

** Bat the child?” urged Mr. Trevor, ‘' what 
of that? I can's leave it here,” 

‘I might go to the workhouse, sir,” sug- 
gested a woman close by; “its friends are 
sure to be here to-morrow, and it would be 
well looked after in the meanwhile.” 

Mr. Trevor turned almost angrily upon ber. 

“Your suggestion does not recommend 
itself to me. Lovelace, I tell you what I'll 
do, I’ll take it home.” 

‘Bat Mes. Trevor might object; it will be 
& heap of trouble, it can’t possibly be more 
than twelve months old; and Mrs. Trevor is 
unused to children.” 

“ Bat she loves them, and you don't krow 
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Mary if you ifiok ebe could clore her hears 
hesinst apy helpless creature. Letus go; I 
have ‘erry vongh of horrors.’ " 

Inside the station nota cab or ecnveyance 


of any kind could be obtained, all having been 
pressed into the cervice of the injured, convey- 
ing them slowly to the borpital beyond the 
town; eo there was rotbing left the friends 
but to walk bome; sand it was certainly a 
rather pecnliar sight—the middle-aged gentle. 
man, sorupolously dressed, wearing & tall bat, 
and carrying @ little white-coated baby, the 
biack ribbons flottering sbont her clothes 
here and there telling their own sorrowful story. 

Reaching a high green gate, they came to 
® roomy, beantifal old cottage covered with 
creepers of every desoription, so that the win- 
dows winked and glesmed like diamonds from 
cut the mase of foliage. 

There was a ruetic-looking porch covering 
the entyance, and in the porch stood a lady of 
such hcmely and yet such kindly features, 
that one inatinotively trusted and liked her. 

She came forward saying,— 

“Oh, Jobn! whose child is this? and pray 
assure me this accident is lees dreadfal than 
sDppoeed,”” 

Authe while she was attending to the 
child ; she had it now in ber own arme, and 
was fondling it. She bad never had: ohbildren 
of her own, but, as Mr. Trevor said, she loved 
thera. 

Ty was Mr. Lovelace who answered her. 

*€We fonnd the child beside a widow lady, a 
beautif.l young creature whore identity could 
not beproved. Trevor said you would take in 
the child until its friends claimed it; he is 
abeurdly quixotic.” 

The gentle eyes met bis half. smiling!y. 

** You belie your own good heart, Mr. Love- 
lace, It is your delight to run, or seem to run, 
copnter to Jobn ; but we Javgh at you.’ Then 
sith endden sinkiog of the soft sweet voice, 
“Jobn, dear, what is to be dome for the 
mx: ther?” . 

“That we do not/know ontil her friduds 
arrive, as T euppoge they will to.morrow,” ~~ 

Mes, Trevor turned away; the baby bad 
begun to cry, and so she carried it hastily into 
the house, and baving given it food, she pro- 
ceeded to undress it; then, baying bathed it, 
she wrapped it in one of her peignoits, and, 
laying is opon @ couch, surrounded “it with 


cbsirs to prevent all chance of accident. Then |; 


sbe cagefally examined every dainty tiny, gar- 


ment. Esch was of the finest material, éach. 


bore signe of wealth upon it, and each was:em- 
broidered with the one word ‘‘ Marion,” and 
nothing more, 

*'Oh, baby! baby!" breathed the motherly 
woman, bending over ber charge, “if only 
you covld speak, if only you could tell us who 
and what you sare, how much. of sorrow and 
sospense might be epared those who held your 
mother cesar !"’ 

Wieh the next day came the relatives of the 
dead or maimed ; never had Broacbridge been 

‘1 of etrapgers; bat no one came to iden- 
tify the lovely young widow, or to cffer 
erelier to ber obild, Myr, Trevor had inserted 
sdve-treementa in several dailies, describing 
tte mother and infant fully, even to the 
Ssuseriged wound on the left arm of the 
former; bat no reply to his entreaty reached 
him, avd on the third day he said to his 
wife.— 

as Well, Mary, what is to ba done in this 
cere?’ 

* You will not Jet that poor soul be buried 
by the psrish?” she said, flashing. 

“No, oh no! I never thought of that, Mary. 
Sree eball be baried ag befits her station. It 
was of the obild I was thinking,” and he looked 
worpesily into ber homely well-loved face. 
‘Wile, Heaven bas seen fit to give us no 
little one3 of ovr own, would you——"’ 

He peveed; bos she had risen quickly, and 
gone to his side. 

“Do you mean,” she questioned, ‘'do you 
mean, dear hnevand, you will les me adopt 


919 


baw Marion? 


* Will you? Understand, no words of mine | 


sre to weigh with you ; but we are gesting old, 
Mary, and it seems to me it would be plessant 
to have a young creature growing up before 
us. Sometimes I have envied Lovelace the 
possession of thet bonny boy—Gordon is only 
ten, bat he is such a manly little chap—Mary, 
ebali we keep the child?” 

Shs gathered the baby olqse to her heart, 
and the bunger of long, long years was all but 
Bppeared. She stooped, and kissing Mr. 
Trevor fondly, said,— 

‘* Ever since I was first your wife, John, you 
have studied how best to make me happy. 
Heaven bless you, dearest, and teach me how 
to play the mother to this poor child.” : 

So little maid Marion grew and flourished 
in that quiet home; and ss Mr. Trevor had 
sternly forbidden his servants and his friends 
to mention her true history to her, she believed 
fully that he and Mrs. Trevor were her own 
parents, and she Joved them with a love that 
fell little ehort-of idolatry. 

It was a happy life she led, thou her 
friends and companions, were few; beyond the 
Lovelaces ehe had hardly Say: nogeesasonanty 
and Gordon was often awa 
to Eton and from thence to Cambridge, * * 

Not a grief oame to mar the still, sweet our- 
rent of her life until. she bad reached the 
mature age of thirteen; and then Mra, Trevor 
died, and’ Marion's grief at her supposed 
mother's death was terrible to witness. 

Atter that sad event she became all in all 
to her father, and. prime favourite with Mr, 
Lovelace, 

When she was seventeen, she was of middle 
height, slim and supple, with a bewitching 
face, a whole wealth of golden-brown hair, 
and a pair of velvety brown eyes, 80 deep and 
dark ag to seem black in some lights, 

* Trevor,’ said his friend one day, as they 
sat together, ““don’’ you ever mean to let the 
little maid know. the truth of thé case ?”’ 

‘If Ioan prevent it—no! Long ago Mary 
and I agreed it would be best. for her to re- 
mein in ignorance of her ‘story, otherwise 7” 
might always be pondering over her antes 
cedents, the reason of her.mother’s apparent 
fciendlessness, until it grew into a sort of 
mania with her. She ia happy as she is; let 
her alone.” 

‘* But she may marry—most probably will. 
Youyould not keep her husband in ignorance, 

6, though it id hardly possible, she 
4 it. yet be claimed.” 
) ©*I will give her up to no one's care but a 
husbano’s,” Mr. Trevor answered, bastily ; “to 
him, of course, I should divulge thetruth ; but 
sometimes] hope that will not be necessary.” 

** You mean you are thinking that my boy’s 
liking may deepen into love for Marion?” 

“Yes, Should you have an objection to 
such an union?” 

‘My dear Trevor, you area fool! Don’tI 
love little Marion as well as you?"’ 

“I don’t think you cau; and, Lovelace, you 
are not so polite as you might be. Mend 
your manners, man, mend your manners, or 
Gordon will be complaining of them,” 

Then they both langhéd, and the remainder 
of their walk psssed pleasantly enough. 
Luncheon wag ready for them on their re- 
tarn, Marion insiating that Mr. Lovelace should 
join them; and he being not unwilling, they 
formed a merry trio, 

The meal being ended, they went into the 
. Lovelace took Marion's hand, and 
said,— 

‘* Gordon is coming bome.” 

“Ohl” with a deep drawn breath of de- 
light, ‘' and will he stay here always?” 

“JT think not, Of course he will take hia 
vacation, but I expect he will begin to study 
for the bar in October. He is rather late in 
choosing & career, but he must only work the 
harder to make up for lost time. I expect 
after to-morrow we shall be very gay, a3 
Gordon is bringing a friend with him—a 
young fellow he calls Gaston Pollandyne. You 
don’t look pleased, Marion.” 

‘« T bate strangers, and of course Mr. Pollan- 








y. having beeh sent} 





hate him ; with such a name be cannot {. ;- 
be horrid !’’ 

* That is a woman’s logic, my dear,’ 
laughing ; ‘‘ but you must not allow yourvejt 
to be prejudiced sgainet Gordon's frierd, | 
am giad the boy has found a congenial! vom. 
panion,’’ And then he 100k bia leave, whilg; 
Marion loitered in the garden throughout the 
sunny afternoon, tending her flowers ang 
dreaming pleacant dreams. 

When the sun was sinking she went to the 
house for bat and gloves. Mr. Trevor wa: 
already equipped for walking; and without a 
word they went out to the quiet road. 

This was a daily journey with them, cave 
when the weather was sufficiently rough to 
prevent it; and they always went quietly, 
with slower steps and graver faces, for their 
pilgrimage was to the cemetery. 

Byer since Marion could remember, she had 
gone there even as now, lacen with flowers for 
® beautifully kept but nameless grave. 

Ones she had seked Mr. Trevor why they 
went so-often, and who slept there; and he 
had answered, — 

“It is best you should not know, dear 
child; but she-was beautiful and young, and 
Bhe.died in the flower of her beauty. She 
loved dearly if Heaven haz 
ex-tife;* and + the subject became 

a one between them, 

ale turned with a sigh from the 
Bpot-toa. ‘oross close by, which told how 
“*Mary, the beloved wife of Jobn Trevor,’ 

¢;-and.a mist came before her eyce. 
} ed her 20 dearly that even now the 
was not resigned to her loss. 

For the first time for years she broke 
silence concerning that other grave. 

‘* Father,’’ she said, with her hands reating 
caressingly-upom,the senseless marble, ‘dic 
my mother know her?” 

‘No’ be anawered, quickly, “no, dear 
obild,” and vouchsafed no other information, 
He bated to think that Marion belonged ic 
Any other than himeelf. 

~The girl did not press her inqviries farther. 

‘'Perhaps,”’ she thonght, ‘‘he loved her 
before he met mother, and sannod even n0w 
epeak'easily of her.” 


CHAPTER II.} 


Manion stood in the soft shadows of the 
weeping ach, Her face was thovghtfu! 
alghough the eyes smiled. Gordon, her cla 
friend and comrade, was returning to her to- 
day. Would she find him changed—as changeé 
as she was herself ? 

As she stood there, with the sunlight glint 
ing through the boughs and turning her hair 
to deepest gold, she was co fair thas Gordor 
Lovelace paused at a bend in the path, anc 
regarded her with all an artiso’a delight. 
Then he made a haaty step forward, speaking 
her name softly. 

‘' Marion!” : 

She started, blushing rosy-red, and then sb¢ 
went balf way to meet him with her welcon: 
ing hands outstretched. 

‘Gordon! how good of you to come & 
soon; and, oh! I was afraid you would be 
changed ; bat you are not—no. nod in the very 
least. Comein. You remember the old ceat 
under the ach, ivia there still; and, oh! I bave 
s0 much to say and tell yon!’ : 

He still held hiér hand as he drew her in, 
and his eyes were drinking in her fair, sweet 
beauty. é baeape 

“JT am tryiog to find my old companion, © 
he said. smiling. 

Tam changed,” she answered, regretfally ; 
‘‘bnt I hoped you would not be very dis- 
appointed. I thought you would find some 
trace still of the old Marion; but, you know, 
I cannot stand still any more thao you your: 
self. Sometimes I feel awfally old!" 

The young man langhed ontright, Thor 
seeing she still wore a disappointed air added, 
qtickly,— 
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more womanly and pretty than I expected to 
find you. I have been thinking of you as 
always & little elip of a girl, and I fiad you a 
woman grown. Still, I am not disposed to 
quarrel with you on that account.” 

' | hope not,” joining in his laughter. ‘‘ We 
have never yet Gisagreed. But, Gordon, where 
js your friend? I hope you have left him 
pehind.” 

‘t Which is precisely what I have not done, 

ou unkind little soul; but I wanted to see 
you fires alone, so [ ieft him to come on with 
my father; and I want you to try, for my 
sake, to like Pollandyne. His lot ia not the 
happiest on earth. Like ua, he is motherless, 
and I fancy his governor isa queer lot. Pol: 
landyne bas not seen him for three years, and 
has never visited hia home for double that 
period. Hisfather literally hates the place, 
thongh it is one of the finest in Yorkshire, 
and it is left: wholly to the care of trustworthy 
cervants, whilevits master goes roving about 
from plase to place, never communicating 
with either his gon or his solicitor unless cir- 
cumstances compel him. But he keeps Gaston 
most liberally supplied with funds, and that 
is the only way in which heshows his parental 
fegling.’ 

« He must be perfectly horrid,” said Marion, 
“ gnless indeed hie-wife's loss has made him 
wish only for solitade. He may have loved 
her dearly.” 

“That is jast what he did not do. Gaston 
tells me he can remember how harsh he was 
to her, how much afraid she was-of him, and 
though he was:so young when she died, only 
six, he recolleots that his father could ill con- 
seal his satisfaction at the sad event, 
Remember, Marion, ail this is in strictest con- 
fidence.” 

“T shall not forget that. Poor Mr. Pollan- 
dyne, I begin to pity him; but none the lesa 
I wish you had not brought a stranger into 
our midst. I don’t like new faces; I suppose 
that is because I go rarely see one," 

“No, you live almost the life of a recluse, 
but it suits you admirably ; and it is not in 
your nature to be unkind to anyone. Ah! 
here come the traants;’”’ as Mr. Lovelace and 
Gaston entered the beautiful garden. ‘' You 
bave plenty of time to form: your opinion of 
my friend before he reaches us—they are 
coming this way. I suppose the dad knows 
your favourite haunts?” 

She looked from the fair, frank face before 
her, 80 instinct with joyous life and strength, 
the broad, stalwart frame, to the friend ad- 
vanding, and @ greater contras$ she could not 
have found, 

Gaston Pollandyne did not exceed the 

mediam height, being so very slim he looked 
even smaller. He was dark as an Italian, with 
& tather long and very melancholy face, leval 
black-brows, indicative of strong:passions, all 
bat met above the nose, and from beneath the 
long black lashes looked out the mourafallest 
of eyes. 
__ Even in that first moment Marion wondered 
it ever he laughed, he looked so profoundly 
melsnoholy, and a feeling of pity stirred the 
gentle heart ag she made her mental com- 
ments, Then she stepped out te meet them, 
Gordon by her side. Mr. Lovelace performed 
the ceremony of introduction in his usual 
whimsioal manner, 

“This is Marion, at once the pet and 
tyrant of our respective households, If you 
Would conciliate her, you must pay her due 
homage. Marion, les me make known to you 
Mr. Gaston Pollandyne,”’ 

The young man bowed low, murmaring 
fome half incoherent words, for the girl’s 
grace and beauty amazed him, and his eyes 
brightened as they looked on her. 

P “T hope,” said Marion, in her sweetest way, 

your stay at Broadbridge will be pleasant. 

= Gordon's friend, we give you hearty wel- 
e,’ 

Mr. Trevor met the little party in his usnal 
frank style, and as he and his old friend 








began the daily argumenta anew, Gaston | 
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looked so surprised that Marion broke into &| keeper's queer little house. where they had tea, 


light langh. 

‘*Ob, Mr. Pollandyne, yon must take no} 
head of them, This ia a daily ocourrence, | 
and really they mean nosthiog harsh. Is is) 
their amusement, and lendg liveliness to the 
long houra.” 

‘* You irreverent young monkey!” oried 
Mr, Lovelace. ‘ You have no appreciation of 
politios. You are like your estimabie parent, 
satiated with gardening—and even that at 
times you depreciate. Trevor, this girl of 
yours requires a tight hand. §She will kick 
over the traces soon.” 

They all went in together, and whilst the 
meal went merrily-om Gordow said,— 

**Do you remember how many afternoons 
we spent on the river—you and I, when you 
were & wee bitof a girl and I a great hulking 
fellow? Do yon often go now?" 

“I have never ‘been on the river since you 
went away.” 

‘Well, come now. We, Pollandyne and 
I, are going as far as Dillwyn. You will go, 

ion?’ 

‘*May I?"’ ehe asked Mr. Trevor, her eyes 
bright with anticipation of pleasure. 

‘tI see no reason why you should not,” an- 
swered her father, whilas Mr. Lovelace broke 


in,— 

‘That ia jast the faulé of your training, 
Trevor. No matter how Marion tranegresses, 
you never reprove her. Now, if she were my 
daughter F should condemn her to solitary 
confinement and a diet of bread and water— 
just to.redace-her to submission.” 

Marion laughed. 

Before the ficat day of my imprisonment 
had ended you would bring me the dainticat 
food by way.of apology for your cruelty,” she 
said, sancily. ‘You could nos be unkind if 
you would.” 

‘* For the sake of your pretty speech you 
are forgiven,” responded Mr. Lovelace, with 
magnanimity; aud then he laughed outright 
at Gaston’s half-surprised, half-amused air. 
‘*T guess,’’ he said, pleasantly, ‘‘ Miss Marion’s 
audacity is terrible to you, and that you have 

reared:as unhappy youngsters were in the 
reign of that stupid, unlovely woman, Qaeen 
Anne. Well, we haveabolished allench nonsense, 
both at the Limes: and here; and I don't be- 
lisye my boy respects me less because I conde- 
scend to remember I once was young; or that 
Marion considers any man her father's equal 
intellectually and physically.” 

The ‘girl laughed ag her hand stole into Mr, 
Trevor's; bat Gaston said, wish a half-sap- 
pressed sigh,— 

I suppose I did show some amazement at 
the affectionate familiarity between you all; 
it is altogether new and strange to me. I 
think there was never a time when I was quite 
at case with my father—in fact, he appears 
to me more in the light of a stranger than a 
parent.” 

He spoke with a melancholy intonation ; 
but Mr. Trevor said, cheerfally,— 

© All thatis the result of long and frequent 
separations. Now you have come to manhood 
you will soon perceive a difference in his 
manner towards you. Of course, he does nov 
intend to reside permanently abroad.” 

“No, oh no; be is even now on his way 
from Darham. I expect to hear from him 
almost daily ;" and then Marion was rather 
glad that the conversation drifted into other 
channels, because it hurt her to see that half. 
pathetic look in Gaston Poilandyne’s eyes. 

Afrer lancheon she possessed herself of a 
broad-brimmed white hat and a sunshade, and 
being joined by the young men, walked with 
them to the river side, where a boat, the 
Black-eyed Susan, lay. 

Gaston took the ropes, Marion declaring 
she had forgotten how to steer, and Gordon 
managed the sculls. 

It was a hot afternoon, but the way they 
took was well shaded by the willows, so that 
even Gordon did not‘find the heat unbearable. 

They stayed at Dillwyn locks, Dillwyn 
proper lay quite a mile and a-half wide of the 


ond sauniered to their hearts’ consent throuch 
the adjacent fields, so fragrant now with shé¢ 
scent of clover and meadow-sweet; and 
jacst, relaciautiy, Gordon said taey must stars 
for home. 

‘It will ba dark before we reauh Broad. 
bridge,” be aaid to Marion, who auawerau, 
quickly,— 

‘No, in a little while we shall have tse 
moon. How unweatherwice you sre!” 

The sky had faded now from pale bias ‘vo 
delioatest grean, and the water reflected roventeo 
and saffron clouds, with here aud there a 
bright siar shining in their midst. Sach a 
deep bash had falien ail around and about the 
quiet low-l;ing meadows that speech was nos 
easy, and when either spoke it was in softened 
accents, as though the calmness of the sum- 
mer night muet not be broken through. Bus 
presently Gordon, leaning on his oars, said, — 

‘* Marion, always when we come home thze, 
you used tosing to us. There was one song I 
liked better than any, and that was ‘The 
Land o’ the Leal.’ Will you sing is now ?"’ 

She was far too natural to refase his request, 
or even éo hesitate a moment before grantiny 
it, and so through the sweetness of the dusky 
eve rang the pore clear notes of the girlish 
voice, now rising now falling in mellowess 
cadences; and when ashe had ended, Gaston 
said under his breath, yet hait-icoperious! y,— 

‘Sing it again; I did not know how mosh 
it meant until I heard you render id.” 

With her hands lightly folded before Ler 
she sang the old familiar baiiad again. By 
the light of the newly-risen moon Gordon saw 
that her eyes were fall of tears; and when tio 
lasé word died out he gave her no shanks, ouly 
said,— 

“ Now, Marion, for another old favouri-a, 
‘Row, brothers, row.’ Poliandyne, you musi 
take your pars ;"’ and when they reached home 
all were in the bighess spirits, 

*‘ It has been &@ délightfal day,” said Marica 
to herself, as she uncoiled her beautizol haix 
that night, “I have uever speut a brighter 
ous; and really Mr. Pollandyne is nos un. 
pleasant, although, of course, Le oan’ com. 
pare wish Gordon.” 

‘She is exquisite,” mused Gaston. ‘3 
wonder if there is anything between her and 
Lovelace? I hardly think so, his manner 
towarda ber is too purely fraternal. But aman 
might well lose hia life for the sake of one 20 
beantifal and kind.” Aud then he full asleep 
tu dream of her; such strange, wild draaiy, 
that he woke with ory aud a start, to cee tha 
firat grey streaks of an eatly dawn siealizy 
across the walls and floor of hia room. 

He did not sleep again, bat ley until the 
light broadened and brightened; then he rose, 
and dressing, want qaietly outs and towards 
the river, which shone like a broad band cf 
silver boneath the serene sky. 

He was glad now he had Jef hia room a0 
early; he was gladder aiill when suddexly 
through the greenery of the siders, the rank 
growth of the hemlock, he saw a slight figure 
approaching, 

Hia heart beat with quite an unaccustomed 
rapidity, snd his breath came fast frcm 
between his parted lips, 

In a moment she, too, had seen him, bos 
though the dimples played in her cheeks, aod 
her eyes 83 well as her mouth emiled a wel- 
come, she showed no least sign of agitation ay 
she advanced with her gloveless hand oct. 
stretched, 

She wore no hat, and her glorious hair fei! 
in great waves below her lissom waist; in tie 
sunshine it glittered like gold, and her brig>s 
beauty made the young man's senses reel, 

‘Mr. Pollandyne,” she said, gaily, “it ap- 
pesra there are two early birds in Broadbridg« 
until now I had prided myself upon being 
unique.” 


CHAPTER II, 
“Tr ia suoh a delighifal morning,” Le 
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Gtay in the house; now I am glad I did not.’ 

“T think,” she said, ‘‘ you bad best come 
home with me to breskfast, they are late 
risers at the Limes; father and i will dis- 
pense with all ceremony,” 

Mr, Trevor, wearing a velvei csp, met them 
at the gate, 

“This is good of you, Mr. Pollandyne,” 
he said cordially. “I hope we shall ofien 
welcome yon to an early meal. Lovelace ia a 
shocking sluggard; as for mr, I must ba 
abroad as soon as it ia light, if 1 would save 
aay planta from deatrastiov."’ 

Then whilst Marion ran away to bind up 
her hair and exchange her gown, soiled 
with trailing through the long wet grasses, for 
one without spot or stain, Mr. Trevor enter- 
tained his visitor with learned dissertations on 
botany, to which Gssion listened with appa- 
rent attention, aléhough he was straining his 
ears all the while for the souad of a certain 
light step, the swish of soft garments, and 
glancing eagerly now and again towards the 
house for the sight of a fair face aud a lithe 
young form. 

Aad presently Marion came down, fresh and 
smiliag, Lsaning on her fasher’s arm she led 
the way to the breakfast.room, which was 
redolent with the ascent of flowers, 

Tnere were flowera everywhere, on the table 
@nd side-boards iu haga old-fashioned china 
bowls, in delioste specimen glasses on mante! 
and brackets, clambering about the windows, 
uatil is seemed to Gaston he sat in a very 
bo wer of beauty. 

Then came the dainty repast of ham and 
eggs, with delicious batter and home-made 
bread; with Marion, too, presiding at the 
table and attentively noting his wants. 

Taat young man went home in a state of 
pleasure bordering on exaltation, and roused 
& Straoge inexplicable feeling of unrest in 
Gordon's heart by his graphic description of 
this moat delightfal morning. 

He rather regretted his candour when 
Gordon joined him the next day for a “ con. 
stitational,” and was absurdly glad that they 
did not meet Marion, 

The days slipped by, and as they went 
Gordon and Marion seemed to drift apart. 
Hie manner had changed towards her, and for 
the ficat time in her life she was constrained 
with him. 

Aé firat she thought sadly,— 

‘The world has won him away, he fiads us 
dail;”’ and a little later, “I am eo atapid I 
weary him; and yet, what friends we were!” 

Baé not yet did she understand his heart or 
the workings of her own, because although 
she loved she did not realise this truth, and 
in her pain at his desertion she turned natu- 
rally to Gaston, who was always kind to her ; 
and he, never having given thought to any 
other woman, being so unlearned in Love's 
ways, began to cherish a hope that he might 
win her for his very own. 

‘‘ Trevor," said Mr. Lovelace, gloomily, 
‘‘ shings are going all awry. My boy’s friend 
will cheat him out of his bride yet, so you 
may prepare for a grievous disappointment !”’ 

Mr. Trevor looked up from a geraniam, 
whose faded leaves and blooms he had been 
axipping,— 

‘* Lovelace, you're an ass! Marion likes 
young Pollandyne, but she doesn't compare 
him with Gordon. He's a nice lad, too, bat 
he's not the lad for my girl. There isn’t suffi- 
cient stamina in him. C.me and look at this 
besaty. I had it from——" 

‘Oh, confound your beauties!" cried the 
other irately. ‘I waa speaking of the young 
people. See here, Trevor, if Puilandyne and 
Marion agree to go through life together, what 
shall you do?” 

“Do! why, if she really cared for him, and 
on ingairy I found his position satisfactory, 
and he the exemplary young man he appears 
to be, I would give her to him; although, 
hang it, Lovelace, I should like to kick him 
ficat, for robbing me of Gordon and my girlat 








one blow. Now,” with a retura to his usual | 














mild manner, “let ui tate our usual walk, 
and leave the fatuze to oare for iigelf.’ 

Tast vary day Giston wrote hia father, who 
had arrived in England, and was staying at 
S -athampton before proceeding norshwards. 
He told of his meeting wisn Marion, of hie 
ever inoreasing love for her, and prayed that 
if be could win her he, his father, would place 
no obstacles in hia way. 

Mr. Pulland;ne read shat letter throuzh 
wiih his sallow face growa ashen, and the 
hand which p'acked at she iron-grey mous- 
tache shook lize a leaf, 

He was a handsome man, and whatever was 
weak in hia son's face was strong in his, 
although they were almost curiously alike ; 
only ia place of the melancholy which marked 
the young man’s features, there was a settled 
satarnine gloom upon his father’s. 

*'Marion Trevor!” he kept repeating to 
himself, ‘‘Marion Trevor! Well, I oan 
decide not hastily. If she girl loves him 
it would be better if they married. I'll go 
down to Brosdbridge. Strange how things 
come about. strange how he should love her 
of all women!" 

He wss not & man much given to delay. 
When there was a thing to be done he did it 
promptly and without hesitation. Now hesat 
down to write his son. It was a very brief 
note.. He was never a voluminous oorre- 
spondent. 


“ Dear Gaston,— 

‘* When I have seen the lady I shall 
be better able to jadge of her merits, and the 
suitability of the alliance you propose. Get 
rooms for me at Broadbridge, and expect me 
on the scene to-night. 

‘‘ Aprosz PoLLaNnpYNE.” 


Gaston took hope from the tone of that 
brief reply, and, there being no time to lose, 
rose to go in search of apartments. 

He told Mz. Lovelace he expeoted his father 
by the mail, as they had important business to 
arrange, and that hoapitable gentleman begged 
that the elder Pollandynue would make hia 
— with them; bat Gaston shook his 
head. 

**You are very good, sir, but I must obey 
orders. My father ie a martinet with respect 
to such things,"’ and there was a curious ner- 
vousness in his manner which moved Mr. 
a somewhat to scorn, Bast he merely 
said,— 

“Very well, Pollandyne, you know best; 
and it you want comfortable rooms you will 
find them at “The Blue Boar.” Of course 
you will bring your father here to-morrow.” 

“Thank you; and I have been thinking 
that perhaps he would prefer I should remain 
to-night with him. You have no objection to 
that plan?” 

"Certainly not; whiles you remain with 
us we place no restrictions upon your actions.” 
And when he was gone he added, “He's 
a good, dutifal son to a careless father, and 
he’s # nice lad too, but he is not fit to be the 
husband of such a spirited girl as Marion; 
ani yet their marriage seems probable." 

By the mail Mr. Pollandyne arrived, and 
was conveyed by his son to ‘' The Biae Byar.” 
Gaston did not appear at his beat. He was 
nervous and constrained, and quite well aware 
that from time to time his father regarded 
bim with ill concealed contempt. 

They chatted on indifferent topics until Mr. 
PoUlandyne had refreshed his inner man and 
lit a cigar ; then he said, slowly,— 

‘‘Sappose we come to business now. Who 
ia the lady in q 1estion ?”’ 

“She is the daughter of a private gentle- 
man; they are not rich, bat I thought—I 
thought——”’ 

** You thought what, sir?" coolly, without 
80 much as glancing at the young man, 

“I did not consider any dowry would be 
necessary ; you are so rich a man.” 

“I gee; and I am to supply the means for 
your ‘turtle dove’ existence? "’ 


more spirit than he usaally showed, “ and op 
the score of Girth and beauty you can have no 
objection.” 

*' What does papa Trevor say $0 your suit? 
Of covree the lady heraelf has said yea?” 

‘*T have spoken to neither; I waited firs 
to tell you of my hopes and wishes.” 
. A little sardonis smile curved the other's 


ps. 
“Is it possible go datifal a son lives in this 
ninetsenth century? I am to be congratr. 
lated ;"' but the dark eyes resting on Gaston's 
face were fall of scorn, as the low voice way 
laden with irony. ‘‘I capper you wish me to 
pave the way for you? ell, I promise thig 
much; I will interview Mr. Tcevor in the 
morning, and if, after inquiries, I find all. 
things satisfactory, you may see the girl your. 
self. No thanks! I daresay you will one day 
curse me that I allowed you a2 soon to wear 
the matrimonial yoke. Now I shall be obliged 
if you will leave me, as I have business letters 
to write—good-night;" and although dis. 
missed in school-boy fashion, Gaston went toc 
his room with a gratefal feeling towards his 
father. Sarely that cynical manner of his 
covered a kindy heart, or he would not so 
readily consent to farther his (Gaston's) 
happiness. 

Early in the morning they went to the 
Limes, Gordon being absent; he knew from 
his father on what errand they were bent, and 
felt just then he could not bear to meet them. 
Fcom there they prooseded to Mr. Trevor's, 
and whilst the son loitered in the garden, 
wondering where Marion had hidden herself, 
the elders had their interview. Like his old 
friend, Trevor was not favourably impressed 
by his visitor's manner, although it was 
scrupalonasly polite, 

“ Natarally,” he said, “Iam anxious that 
my son should form a suitable alliance; it is 
nota question of wealth with ua! I am able 
and willing to provide for the gems couple; 
bat I mast insist that the fatare mistres: of 
Pollandyne Hall should be, both by birth and 
education, a lady.” 

“‘T am sure my daughter is both; bat I am 
not quite sure how she will answer your son 
—zhe has another suitor, and it has been 
always my wish she should m him ; but 
I cannot bring myself to force her incliaa- 
tions. He who wins her love shall have her. 
I have assured you that she is a lady, and 
your son's equal; bat I frankly admit there 
is ® mystery surrounding her which will 
remain my secret until Gaston hag spoken. 
It she gives him a favourable answer I will 
aa all; if not, the secret remains mice 
still.” 

"This is romantic,” said Pollandyne with 
the faintest of sneers, ‘and I confess to being 
very prosaic; but I do not try to force your 
confidence. Can I see Mies Trevor ? Oannot 
you bring her here on some trivial pre- 
tence?” 

Mr. Trevor went to the door. 

“Marion! Marion!” he called, and a clear 
voice, answered, ‘‘Ooming, father! ’ then along 
the broad hall they heard the oliok of bigh 
heels, and presently the girl entered. 810 
started when she saw the visitor, bat advanced 
so that the light fell fall upon her lastroas 
hair and exquisite young face. As if with 
an effort, Pullandyne lifted his eyes to hers. 
and with a shori, sharp cry of agony, sank 
back into his chair as white as death. 

Marion ran to his side, 

**You are ill?" she said, solicitou:'ly, 
whilat Mr. Trevor hastened to pour cut 
cognac for him ; he drank the latter eagerly, 
and @ little colour stole back into his ashen 
face. 

‘It is nothing,” he gasped, ‘nothing! Do 
not tell the boy. I am frequently attacked 
thus, I don’s know how to apologise for the 
trouble I have given you,” and his glance 
rested & moment on Marion, who was gently 
chafiog his hands, 

“It is no trouble,” she said, in her soft 





*‘] am your only son,” Gaston said, with 





sympathetic voice, ‘we are only sorry you 
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should saffer so cruelly. See, father! he will 
goon be well now." 

“Yes! yes! I am all right again! Mr. 
Trevor, you may well be proud of your 
child.” 

The colour mounted to the girl's face, and 
ghe rose hastily, whilst her father made 
answer,— 

‘* Yes, she iam good girl. Won't you stay 
and take a little reat? "’ 

“No, thanks, I shall be best by myeelf; if 
Gaston will walk to our diggings with me I 
shall do very well, and he may return to you, 
if you will have him.” 

So, leaning on his son’s arm, he went slowly 
and heavily away. Oaoce safe in his own 
apartment he locked the door against all 
intraders, and, with his arms outspread upon 
the table before him, his face hidden in them, 
he groaned aloud. 

“Bo like, so like!’ he muttered. ‘' Tha 
eame sweet, serious eyes, the beautifal spirited 
face! I thought her mother stood before me. 
Why am I auch a fool? Why do I so cling to 
the memory of a woman who had no thought 
forme? I drove her away by my violence— 
and she died! I wonder will her face ever 
cease 40 haunt me? Perhaps, if once her 
child is happily married to my son. I shall be 
at d I shall be safe. Ualess it is 
necessary the trath shall never be known; 
bat, if she shoald tarn a deaf ear to Gaston, I 
will exert my proper authority.” He lifted 
his head wearily. ‘‘If she had bat loved me 
I might have grown to nobler manhood; bat 
gentle to ali oshera, she was hard to me—and 
set I love her, fool and idiot that I am! 
Where is the use of brooding over the past? 
And to-night the boy shall decide his fate, 
and with his—mine.”’ 

In the afternoon Gordon walked over, The 
honest, well-looking face bore signs of snff:r- 
ing, but the kindly eyes smiled as they met 
Marion's anxioas inquiry. 

“You are thinking I look ill,” he said, 
lightly, ‘‘and I was never better in my life; 
only I lost a night's reat, and all the morning 
I have been working like a horse to get my 
effects into good trim for starting on my jour- 
ney. I have come to say good-bye.” 

She looked at him blankly. 

“Good-bye ! oh, Gordon! and you were to 
have stayed with us until Ootober. Bat I 
have seen that you were growing weary of 
us and our quiet ways.’ 

“ Not that,” he answered, qnickly, ‘' I shall 
never be so happy as I have been here; but it 
ia necessary I should go away. When I re. 
oe I shall be reconciled to the change in our 
fs) sg,” 

‘*T do not undersiand,.” the girl said. “I 
only know that of late I have failed to please 
you, and have been afraid that you found me 
89 unutterably atapid, that my very fear has 


made me more foolish atill,”’ and then the. 


teara stood in her beautifal, luminous eyes ; 
they moved him more than the most eloquent 
words could do. 

Don’t ory, little girl,” he said. “It will 
&ll come right soon, and so long ag you are 
happy I shall not complain. Tell Gaston I 
could not stay to witness bia felicity ; but that 
by I return we will renew our old friend. 

ip.” 

Marion caught her breath sharply. 

“Tell me what you mean?” she gasped. 
“ You are speaking in riddles,” 

. He bent an almost acousing glance upon 
er. wERASS 

“Do you think I am blind to your mutaal 
love, that I am ignorant of Pollandyne 
Senior's errand here? When I retarn you will 
bs Gaston's wife ;"" and all in a moment she 
learned the seoret of her own heart. 

‘‘No!” she oried, ‘‘ no { never that, Gordon. 
It is not Gaston I love." 

“Who, then?” gaid Gordon, drawing 
nearer. ‘ Won't you tell me, Marion? Is it 
I? Shall I atay? You mut answer me now. 
8 weethears ! sweetheart, is it 1?” 

She laid her hande in his. 

“It has alwaya bsen you,” she said, with a 





awits biash, and then there was sweet, ecatatio 
silence for awhile, while overhead the birds 
chirped aleepily, and the great leaves stirred 
in the sofs, sweet breeze. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘I cyxnor think,” said Marion, her face up- 
turned so her lover's, ‘‘ why you fancied such 
& very foolish thing; why, all our lives,we have 
loved each other! " : 

‘Bat notas now. And I wish with all my 
heart I could believe myself mistaken with re- 
gard to Pollandyne. It is hard to feel one ia 
one's friend's rival.” 

‘Not rival,” the giri said, quickly, ‘no, 
never that, but Iam very, very sorry 1 did 
not stay to think that be could care for me 
when you seemed a0 indifferent. I like him 
80 very much, tha’, if 1 have given him paia, 
there will be a shadow over our own happi- 
ness." 

** Do not think of him now,” urged Gordon, 
with love’s sublime selfishness. ‘‘ This hour 
is our very own. Let us be glad in it, 
sweetheart—kiss me, and let us go in. I 
wonder what Mr. Trevor will say to the 
change of suitors ;" and then he led the blash. 
ing, happy girl into a room where her father 
sas, and as he looked up to greet them, he 
guessed all the truth in that one glance. 

‘‘ Heaven bless me!” he oried, starting to 
his feet, ‘‘so after all is was Gordon! And, 
my boy, Iam glad. I wanted no ons but you 
to have my little girl, and the Fates have been 
kind, just as I was abasing them roundly, too. 
Pollandyne is a nice lad, but ia not you, and 
although your father is a mad Demoorat, he 
isn't a bad sort of fellow,” this with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eyes, ‘and he will be 
kind to the child. Marion, you sly little puss, 
come here and let me wish you happiness, 
Heaven bless and keep you, my darling, and 
make this glad day the least glad in your 
lite.” 

She laid her arms about his neck, and her 
face was hidden on his breass as she said,— 

‘Father! my darling father ! now we need 
never be parted, Gordon has promised he 
will not separate us. Oh! was there ever 
such @ lacky girl as 1?” and when he gently 
raised her chin in his hollowed palm, he saw 
her eyes were dewy with the soft tears of 
happy love. — 

e gently pushed her towards Gordon. 

‘*Be good to her,” he said, half-brokenly, 
for it was hard to feel he was no longer firat 
in her love, ‘‘ be good to her, dear boy. She 
has never known unkindness—that would 





break her heart,” and then he went cat, 
leaving them alone together. 

In the eveniog he wrote, requesting an 
interview with Mr, Pollandyuae, who lost no 
time in granting it, aad brought his son with | 
him. 


Marion was in the garden, and to her, 
Gaston went. Her knowledge of his love. 
made her shy and constrained, and her 
changed manner ¢ffsctual'y prevented the! 
nervous young fellow pleading his cause (1e 
had not yet learned of Gordon's snccesesfal | 
wooing), 80 that he passed anything but a’ 
pleasané time in hia lady love's society. { 

Meanwhile, Mr. Pollandyne, seated in the 
easiest of chairs, said languid! y,— 

‘'T suppose, from your sammons, you have , 
something to communicates? You have spoken 
to Miss Trevor and she is not averse to my 
son's suit? Is it not so?” 

‘‘ For Gaston's sake I am sorry to say no. 
My daughter ie ignorant ef all that passed 
between us. She has to day received and |; 
acoepted s proposal from the lover I most, 
wished should win her. To save both your. | 
pelf and your eon discomiiure, I thought it 
kindest at once to apprise you of her decision. 
I hinted to you that some mystery surrounded 
her. I am not bound to give you any explana. 
tion now, and, for the child's sake as well as 
my own, I am glad.” 


| my young cousin. 


Mr. Pollandyne sat awhile with closed eyes; 
then he remarked in slow, emphatic tones,— 

“I think I oan solve your riddle. Mise 
Trevor is no more your child than she is 
Lovelace's, I know more of the matier than 
you imagine.” 

Mr. Trevor gave a shorts sound which was 
neither a sigh nor a groan. After all theee 
years, was the story of Maricn’s bizth to be 
Known and she wresied from him? Who was 
this man who claimed gach koo *ledge? 

‘Go on, sir,” he said. ‘ You have said too 
mech or too little. You must be more es- 
plicit.’”’ 

‘*T will be as explicit as ever you can wish. 
Abont sixteen years ago @ cousia of mine died, 
consigning his widow and child tu my cere, 
Tne child had then just completed its first 
year; the mother was not more than svenry- 
two. She lefé me, taking the child with her, 
to visit some distant relativee ; and from that 
day until a short while ago I heard novhicg 
whatever of them, 

“Bhortly after their disappearance I went 
abroad, and strangely enoigh it wasin New 
York I first gleaned any tidings of the unfor- 
tunate lady. A casual acquaintance had heen 
speaking on the sabject of railway accidents, 
and referred #0 one which occarred close 
to Broadbridge years ago. He described 
the dead and wounded, and amongst the 
former I thought I discovered my cotsin’s 
widow, and I asked news of the chiid. I was 
told that a certain gentleman named Trevor 
had adopted her; and I determined to return 
at once to England to find my young kins- 
woman. Ag soon as I landed I received my 
son's letter, and, strangely enough, it was fall 
of a young lady he called Marion Trevor, and 
I fels that he had been the means of bringiny 
her to her own people. Last night I found 
the last link in the chain of evidence." 

“* Well, sir?” qaeationed Mr. Trevor, as the 
other, leaning back in his chair, regarded him 
with cold and critical eyes. 

** Well, by hor father's will I am her lawfal 
gnardian until she atiaing her majority. 
Naturally I shall wish her to take her rigns- 
fal position at once,” 

‘*Bat you have got to producs proofs of 


‘your atatemens,” cried Mr. Teevor. 


**Taat I oan easily do. Tae girl ia the 
living image of her dead mother. Her ciloshee, 
when she was rescued, were all marked 
Marion. Toe mother's left arm wae dis- 
figured by a scar; and if you still doubt me, 
lock for yourself,” and here he prodaced the 
portrait of a beautifal woman — Marion's 
mother. ‘‘ You will not deny the identity of 
Al ¥4e Pollandyne?” 

**{ cannot. Bat may I sak if is is absolately 
necessary you should remove my daughter 
from my care? Maet she know the facts of 
the case? It seems @ pity when ber marriage 
with Mr. Lovelace will soon: be an sccom- 
plished fact.’’ 

“TI utterly dizapprove of the alliance,” Pol- 
landyne said, coldly. ‘‘By her father’s will 
she is destined to marry Gaston. Saoe will 
soon forget Lovelxce and be happy.” 

‘You mean you would compe! her to break 
her promiee?”’ 

**T never resort to harsh msasures,” an- 
swered the other, with a cynical smile, ‘I 
find persuasion best. Mr. Trevor, lam very 
gratefal to you for the care you have taken of 
I bope soon to be able to 
repay you; bat I shall allow no one to inter- 
fere hetween my ward and myseif,”’ 

‘‘Is will break the child’s heart,” Mr. 
Trevor said, hoarsely, ‘All her life she has 
thought of me as her natural parent; and ehe 
is traly attached to young Gordon.” 

“IT see. Two lamentable mistakes have 
been made. It is always foolish to rear 
another's nestling as one’s own. It is all bat 
criminal to allow ® young girl free choice of 
suitors. It is not your kindness bat your 
wisdom I dispute.” 

Mr. Trevor sat with bowed head and face 
hidden by his trembliog hands. He was 


| getting an old man now, and wae not sirong 
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to bear such sudden ehocke: Presently he} 


said in a low, heart. broken voice — 

‘* You will let me have ber all to myself 
just for the remainder of this day? The child 
nas been as an angel in my house, and I shall 
roiss her sorely at every turn. But might is 
right, and I cannoé contend sgainat it ; only— 
only I think ehe would better bear to hear the 
story from me,” 

“ Your request is very reasonable, and I do 
not see any objection to it. But I should be 
glad if you will make that young fellow Love- 
lace understand I cannot consent toan engage- 
ment between my cousin and himeelf.” 

‘* He is an honourable gentleman, and your 
son's friend,” retorted Mr, Trevor, waumly. 
“ He is in every way Marion's equal.” 

“Tam notin a position to question that, 
bul my young consin will marry accordiog to 
her father's wishes, or not at all, until after 
ber majority is attained. I will leave you 
now to break the news to her,” and witha 
slight bow he passed out, joining the young 
people in the garden. 

By his eon's expression he knew no declara- 
tion of Icva had been made, and in his heart 
he called him fool and idiot, with the addition 
of many other equally euphonious and flatter- 
ing names, To Marion he eaid, smilingly,— 

**T have a commission to execute for your 
father, Miss Trevor; he would like to see you 
at once—he has great news for you.” 

The girl walked with ber vizitor to the gate ; 
then, in a little fintter of excitement, she ran 
to she house and joined Mr, Trevor. He was 
standing ready dressed for walking, but his 
face wore so strained and unnatural a look 
that she was frightened, and clang about him 
exclaiming he was ill, 

“‘Not ill, dear child; only startled and 
worried. I have been so long accustomed to 
nove in one groove that any change perp!exes 
me. Get your hat, Marion, and let us go 
shere,’ by there he meant the cemetery, ‘I 
ehall Know then ia what way to break the 
news to you,” 

So together they went, he leaning on her 
strong young arm, for saddenly he seemed 
feeble and bent; and when they reached their 
ueual halting-place he paueed between hia 
wife’s grave and that of the dead woman 
whose love Marion had never known, and his 
eyes were moist as he motioned the girl to be 
seated, himecif taking up ® position by her. 

And then with many pauses he told her all 
the trath: how she was not his child, and he 
had no power to keep her with him; how her 
newly diecovered friends refased to accept 
Gordon, and tarned a deaf ear to his en- 
treaties that she might remain with him, 


The girl shivered in every limb, her face 


white and convulsed ; but when he had made 
an end of bia story she flang herself weeping 
on his breas+, vowing that no power on earth 
should tear them apart, that he was her own 
dear and honoured father, that she loved him 
with sll ber soul, 

Her arms were about his neok, her white 
face all crenched in tears was lifted to his, as 
she pleaded,— 

“ Hold me close, my darling! do not let 
them take me from you! It will break my 
hsart to leave you. Father, let us pray to- 
gether that this evil thing may be taken from 
us,’ and then clasped in his arms, her head 
opon his breast, she listened as his trembling 
voice offered up a prayer for the child who 
bad made his home glad through many 
changing years. 

When he had finished she was quite quiet ; 
it seemed that new strength had been granted 
her, for she rose s'eadily, and walked hevide 
him, with unfaltering feet, back to that dear 
home from which this stranger would fain 
steal ber. 

Mr. Lovelace and Gordon were awaiting 
them; Poliandyne having sent a long and 
explanatory letter to tha elder man, telling 
him in conclusion that he utterly declined to 
receive Gordon ag bis young conein’s fiancé ; 
that to prevent [cture misunderstancing, be 
begged to say, her father bad long. ago 





arranged her marriage, and until Mr. Gordon 
Lovelace renounced all pretensions to her 
band he must, much to his sorrow, forbid her 
return to Broadbridgeeven for a short visit to 
her most kind, adopted parent. 

This letter Mr, Lovelace read aloud, inter. 
spersing it with many uncomplimentary 
remarks, At its conclusion he turned half 
fiercely to Marion,— 

‘*Now, what do you intend to do? Are 
you going to dezert uaforhim?” ~° 

*‘Not desert you,” she eaid, tremulously. 
‘* You cannot £0 misjudge me sa to believe 
that-even forone-moment, Batif it is true, all 
that Mr. Pollundyne has gaid, the law is on 
his side, and I must go with him. But never 
to forget or love you less; only to wait as 
patiently as I can for the bour which shall 
give me back to you all.” Her-voice trembled 
and broke; she put up ber hands to hide her 
quivering face ; life itself was faint within her 
in that moment. 

Gordon stretched out his hand and touched 
her. She started, allowed her fingers to un- 
veil her sorrowfal eyes; then, in responce to 
the love and avguish on his honest face, she 
went to him, laid her head on his breast, and 
with slow and laboured utterance eaid,— 

** Bear witnesa'all of you to my words. I 
promise here and now to love none other than 
this my own dear love, to cleave to him, what- 
ever evil or change may come, to wait, if 
nced be, years and years, until he can 
claim my promise, which I would die 
rather than ‘bresk.”’ 

Her voice had sunk‘into such sofoness that 
all were startled when the deep, vibrant tones 
they all had reason to hate broke’in upon the 
momentary stillness, and, stepping through 
the open window, Ambrose Pollandyne joined 
them, 

“You will pardon me that I accidentally 
overheard something of your conversation, 
To ia nataral that‘ my ward, being eo youthfal 
and inexperienced, should consider me unduly 
harsh, Age will teach her wisdom, and her 
dead father’s wishes will have weight with 
her; as for you, men of the world, you do ill 
to couneel rebellion. To-morrow Marion 
leaves Broadbridge with me; and when she 
has learned submission she shall return to 
you. As for you, sir,” to Gordon, “ with all 
due respect, I decline the honourable offer you 
have made my ward; euch an alliance is 
wholly out of the question. Marion, come to 
me.” 
** No,” she said, firmly; ‘' until you tear me 
away, my place is bere, with those who have 
loved me and cared for me, knowing nothing 
of my origin; remembering only I was little 


and helpless, and friendless, when I came to' 


them. You may part us, but our love you 
cannot kill. Cousin, leave me here—here 
where I have been so happy and so much’ be- 
loved. I am only a stranger to you, you do 
not need me; let me be glad in my own way.” 

“IT bave a duty to perform,” he said, 
sternly, ‘and I sbali notshirkit, To-morrow 
morning you will accompany me to Thistle. 
ton. I cannot trust to your friends not‘to 
detain you if I give you farther grace.” 

Me. Lovelace started forward, 

‘Ry Heaven, sir!" he oried, ‘do you think 
we ure all such scoundrels as you yourself 
seer © bel” and hestruck him fiercely across 
the month with bis glove. 

The fire leapt into Ambrose Pollandyne's 
eyes. and he made a forward step; but Gordon, 
setting Marion aside, was quitker than he, 

His face was white with passion, his nostrils 
dilated, and his breath came hard and fast 
between his clenched teeth, as he growled 
rather than said,— , 

** Lift a band against my father if you dare, 
you cowardly hound! He is an old man, and 
you well-might conquer him even in fair fight ; 
but it is to me you have to answer, and I re- 
peat my father's challepge,” with which he 
etrack Pollandyne across the face, the signet 
ring he-wore leaving its mark there. 

With a bitter smile the elder man wiped 
away the blood. 





ae et 


“You will pay dearly for that blow,’ he 
caid, in soft, cruel tones; ‘* you will et it 
all your life,” and he moved towards the 
window, pausing only to add, “‘ Marion, yon 
will have all things in readiness by eleven to. 
morrow morning ; and, for your own Bake, re. 
member J wish only to be good to you ;” and 
then he was gone, and Gordon, trembling stilt 
with passion, led hie poor listle sweetheart 
out into the lovely night, whilst ‘the two old 
men looked sorrowfally into each other's faces, 
wondering what would be the end of all this 
trouble. 


CHAPTER VY. 
‘* Marron,” said’/Gordon, ina strained voice, 
‘“« what are we to do?” 


“« There is nothing left for us but submission 
for the present, but; oh my dear love, you will 
not let apy doubts of me harass and perpter 
you. In good time we shall meet again, and 
in our happiness forget all thie grief.’’ 

‘IT oannot be content,” he answered, 
heavily. ‘ You are loyal and strong, bot 
Pollandyne is stronger than you. You do not 
know whatpreseure he may bring to bear upon 
you, and you will be-o wholly at his-meroy." 

‘*He may break my heart,” the git ssid, 
in a strange, hushed tone, ‘‘ but mywill he 
shall not bend; loving you truly, I cannot 
wrong you. I will die first.” 

He caught and held her close. 

‘*s My darling ! nvy darling ! suck a brief time 
of happiness has been giver us, andthe fatare 
is so dark*and uncertain. I am filled and con- 
sumed with fear-for you. There iano-comfort 
anywhere. And why do we take this ‘fellow’s 
word fortruth? For aught we know: to the 
contrary, he may not have the shadew of a 
claim upon you.” 

‘Oh, I feel that he has. Bowelsecoutd he 
have such a thorough knowledge of my ante- 
cedente? How should he bold possession of 
my mother's portrait? Then, too, be: could 
have no motive for claiming me, because, 
according to his own showing I have: no 
fortune. I am bute poor girl still.” 

** Bat you have what ia mors precious than 
wealth. You have beauty, and that is a-power 
which will win hearts to you. You may 
forget,’’ 

**Trast me-all in all or not at all,”’ she 
quoted, with a sad attemptata smile. ‘ De 
not let us begin the period of waiting by 
doubte of each’ other.” 

‘‘ Marion, bave you forgotten that Gastor 
loves you, and will have endless opportunities 
of urging his suit?” 

‘| will cass myself upon hia meroy;” ehe 
said, quickly. ‘I think that-we shall find he 
is both kind and honourable ; and it my guar 
dian will not‘allow me to correspond ‘openly 
with you, perbape Gaston will belpmein that, 
too; and when he knows how much I love you, 
he will cease to think of me as his possible 
wife. Oh, my dear! comfort me, hearten me," 
and now ehesuddenly broke down, sebbing like 
a wild thing. Again and again Gordon kiesed 
those pale cold lips, which now were no longer 
coy ; she fain would leave with’ him the con- 
viction that he was all in all to her, 

It had grown very late when Mr. Lovelace's 
voice, sounding weak and faint, called’to them 
from the open window. ' 

‘* Kies me good-bye,” said Marion. ‘ Kise 
me good-bye; and Iet’me go! Do not try tc 
gee me inthe morning. I coald not bear a re- 
newal of to-night’s pain. I am weaker than 
I thought.” 

Unéer the white moonlight they stood & 
moment yet, totakethatdast sad kiss, whiok 
was solemn as that-pressed upon the lips of 
our dear departing ; then very gently Gordon 
set his sweetheart aside, and went towards the 
gate, there to await his father’s coming, and 
not a word of farewell had been spoken 
between them—words are: co vain and little 
worth at such a crisis. 

Blind and giddy; Marion made her -~way to 
the ‘house. Mr, Lovelace,kissing her-good ‘bye, 
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yowed vengeance sgainst Pollandyne,. and 
bade her be of good ‘cheer; and then she was: 
alone with Mr, Trevor—her dear and honoured 
father, a8 she would always:call him. He pnt 
cut his hands to her, There were tears in his 
own eyes a8 they met those wide anguished 
ones, which only yesterday had been so glad. 

‘‘My little daughter,” he said, his wild 
voice broken and laden with grief, “letus pray 
together, tbat this cross: may be removed 
trom us.” 

Side by side they knelt down, and Mr; 
Trevor offered up.a petition for help and: com- 
fort, in which Marion conld not join; and 
when they rose she merely said,— 

‘| have much te:do before morning, Dear 
father, do not-keep me longer. I—I cannot 
bear to see you go changed; it breaks my 
heatt! oh, Heaven, it breaks my heart.” 

In mercy he let her go, although there were 
many things he longed :to say to her, many 
assurances of love he would have given; but 
he saw that: ehe was tried beyond measure, 
and forehore:'to-add to her burden, 

“I am glad,” he thought, wearily, ag he 
went to his sleepless bed, “I am glad my 
Mary did not live to share this cruel expe- 
rience, Great Heaven! what will become of 
me when my poor darling ia gone | ”’ 

Marion finished all her preparations Jong 
before dawn; and then, sitting down by her 
open window, waited for: the coming day. 

It rose beautital and bright, as though 
sorrow and ‘suffering had no-part or lot in the 
lovely world; With a heavy sighthe girl took 
up her hat; and stesling. noiselessly down: 
stairs, went out into the crisp sweet air. 

She went the old familiar way, where once 
she had met Gaston; she loiteredby the river, 
snd, scarcely Rnowing what phe did, filled her 
hande with the creamy: bloseoms of clematis 
growing in-euch wild profusion. 

Then she turned her steps to the cemetery, 

and before she reached her adopted mother's 
grave she saw @ figure standing beside that 
other mound, and recognised it as Gaeton’s, 
Just & moment she hesitated; then the 
thought came to her, 
_ “ He is Bind, or he would not have thought 
is Necessary to pay such a tribute: to my own 
mother’s memory. I willask-him to help me 
for Gordon’s sake and mine,” aud she went 
forward, 

Gaston neither saw nor’heard her until she 
reached his side and spoke his name timidly, 
Then he, turning with a start, extended bis 
hand to her with the words,— 

“Oousin Marion, I bad not hoped to meet 
you bere! I came éo realise, it I could, that 
you belong to us. It seemed your mother's 
grave would help me best to-do that,” 

‘' My bappinese lies bere,” Marion said with 
conviction. “I have known.no parents bot 
Mr, and Mra. Trevor. I have loved them all 
my lite. I had hoped to make my dear father’s 
remaining years heppy, bat Mr, Pollandyne 
Says thie cannot be; and,.oh! my going will 
break his heart. Cousin Gaston, I am ex- 
tremely wretched,” 

He drew neurer. 

“ Marion, is it so hard to feel your life will 
be spent near-me—with me? I will do my bast 
t0 make you:glad. Heaven helping me you 
shall not have-one ungratified wiah——” 

And shen she stayed him by an imploring 
gesture. 

“I never shall. be glad. any more, On, 
—, will you not help us—Gordon and 


At the conuection of the-+wo names he grew 
paler than-his wont. 

“What do you mean?” 

"I have promised to marry him)’ she said, 
flashing; “ bat your father has stepped 
between,’’ 
ne was silent: a moment. Then he: 


oman you know the terms’of your father’s 

He drew closer still: and essayed to take her 
and 3 bat thieeshe: would not:allow. 

‘It was his wish thatwe shold marry, 





dear. Won't. yon let: that wish have. some 
Weight with you?” 


“If you are an. honourable man,” she 


answered, hotly, ‘you will nos urge this upon 
me, You will not try by untsir means.to steal 
&way your friend’s promised wife! '’ 

He was paler than ever, hia lips: twitched, 
and his face worked convalsively ; and, fora 
moment, there was a dead silance bebween 
them. Thenhe said,— 

‘You have answered me ag. I deserved. 
Gordon Lovelaes:ia worthier you than I; he 
alone of all men has given me love, who al) ny 
life have been starved of it. Marion, you have 
nothirg to fearfrom: me. By Heaven's heip 
I will do the right thing towards Gordon and 
you. I have loved: you dear, I always shall; 
but you shall teach me how my life may be 
nobler through that love.” 

He stretched out his hand to her then, and 
thie time she did not repulse bim ; indeed, her 
eyes had grown eofs with pity for his pain. 

Over her mother's grave they clasped hands, 
and the girl said, gently,— 

“ Now that you know all that Gordon ia to 
me, how impossible it ial ever could be false 
to him, you will learn to forget this—this love 
of me, i? is so short awhile since firat you 
knew me——"' 

‘* Yes,” he interrupted, in a low, firm voice, 
‘but having known you, I oan find no other 
woman fair. Do not look so stricken. Atter 
to-day I shall not refer to my folly; for it was 
mad folly to hope'or believe that I could win 
your heart when Gordon Lovelace was noar. 
For the rest, dear cousin, | pray you, for your 
own bhappinees, to conform eo far a8 you can 
to my father's wishes. He is a hard man, but 
I have reason to-think his heart is sofs 
towards you, that he is willixg, even wishfal, 
to estabiich friendliest reletionship between 
yourselfand him, And now I will leave you 
to make your farewells here, I know you 
fain would be alone!" 

Biowly and heavily he wen) away, to seek 
Gordon and sesure him that whatever hap. 
pened he could rely upow his loyalty to him 
and his care of Marion; and the girl, kneeling 
between the graves of the woman who had 
given her birth, and the woman whose love 
had environed her for twelve short, happy 
yeara, sent up many a petidion for help, 

The last farewells had been spoken, and in 
company with Mr. Pollandyns and Gaston 
Marion travelled to Thistleton, where a hand- 


-| 8omely appointed carriage awaited to convey 


them to Pollandyne Hall. 

The rosd they tock led across a bleak moor 
without a single sign of habitation, and the 
girl, scoustomed as she was to a southern 
landscape, shivered sa she looked round on the 
wide stretch of treeless country, 

Mr. Pollandyne was very attentive and kind 
to her; but Gaston was tco depressed by hia 
own trouble to prove ® plessxnt and lively 
companion, snd Marion wes glad when, their 
journey being ended, they came vpon a grey, 
qiaint bailding, boldly outiined against a 
darkening sky, 

This was Pollandyne Hall, and it faced the 
moor in a strange, defiant fashion, there being 
no drive or walk leading up to it; all the 
grounds lay-to:the rear. 

Bat Ambrose Pollandyne did not appear to 
find it uniaviting as he epravg from the 
carriage and aseiated his ward toaligts. Afeer 
a swits glance at ber face he said, cheer. 
taily.— 

* You do notmeem favourably impressed by 
the Hall; bus I oan assure you, Marion, the 
interior. will satiafy the most. extravagant 
desires’ afterwards she found thia was 
entirely true, ‘I give youa hearty welcome, 
little cousin and ward,” and then be kissed 
her on the cheek, much sgsinst her wilil, ahe 
having conceived a great ciairust: of her 
strange relative. 

He allowed her to write to Mr. Trevor, 
although forbidding any correspondence with 
Gordon. He surrounded her with loxury, 
stadied her-wishes ia all things; and iyet) she 





ee not overcome her prejadice agains’ 
im, 

Is was a lonely life, t00, that she led, the 
nearest house being six miles distant, and no 
visitors ever came to Pollandyne Hall, ite 
owner having made himself a stranger in the 
county by his frequent sand prolonged 
& Dsences. 

Bave himself and Gaston she had no com: 
panions, and Gaston was generally so deeply 
sank in melancholy that he rather added to 
than lightened her load of anxiety. Oxce bis 
fasker took him severely to idk. 

‘* Why.do you delay in wooing your wife? ” 
he said, harshly. “If persuasion will no¥ 
prevail force must be-used. You cannot guess 
how much depends vpon your union. You 
are euch & fool I cannot trust fo your discra- 
tion in this matter. I can only say that it is 
absolutely necessary this marriage shonld taka 
place. Marion bas no chance of seeing apy 
man but yourself; and according to our great 
waster, woman’s name is frailty. Whas 
more ratural than that she should turn to you? 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder of some- 
body else, you know; and.if you would only 
make the most of your opportunties your 
cousin would acon be your wife!” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Gaston, anllenly. 
“You don’t understand Marion—or good 
women,” 

Mr Poilandyne laughed disagreeably. 

‘That is your opinion, my hopefal ono, 
and I would not ehake your conceit. Marion 
is woman, and therefore to be wonif only 
you bave atflisient courage and perseverance, 
Think the matter over, aud don't let foolieh 
scruples come between you aud your hapypi- 
nega,” 

With a heart like lead in his breast the 
young man went to hia cousin, He found hex 
in the breakfast-rcom; a paler and geaver 
Marion than she used to be, but 80 sweet and 
kind tbat a man might well lose his hears to 
her. She Jooked up as he entered, and eaid, 
solicitously,— 

** You are ill, Gaston, or something ia heavy 
upon your mind?” 

“Is is my love,” he cried, wildly, ‘it is my 
love for you. It drives me mad, it makes 
havoc of my life, is darkens all my days, is ia 
sapping away sli my strength, all my man. 
hood ! Marion, I can hold my peace no longer— 
I must spesk. My dear one! my dear one! 
give me only one word of hope—one littis 
word; indeed I aek-no more—yet——” 

She had risen harriediy and retreated even 


as he advanced, 


‘‘I anawered you onos,” she said, agita-. 


tedly ; ‘that answer bolds good now. For 
shame, so to entreat & helplezs girl, a0 to plan 
tresobery towards your friend, In shia 
moment I almost think I bate you, and F had 
grown to regard you as my friend, to believe 
in yous honour as I belicve in my ceex 
love’s——”’ 

She paused then, strusk dumb by the horror 
on his white face. 

“Strike hard,” he gasped, “pain is nod 
new tome, my life bus not been 20 happy 
thet I should shrink from any blow you may 
deal. Bat you are a woman, and ehould ba 
meroifal. It surely should not apger yori, 
that with all my heart and strength I icva 

ou ” 

4 She wag smitten then with pity for hin, 
and, trembling in every limb, she said, — 

“JT am grieved, oh yes, grieved beyond 
measure that I should have brought you pain, 
bat I pray you to remember your honour, sad 
my love for Gordon;” and then the would 
have slipped by him, bat he Jaid his bandg, 
slender and supple aa a woman's, upon her 
shonldera. 

** Do not Jeave me in anger,” he pleaded, 
all the wilduess gone from his look and man- 
ner, ‘donot remember my offences ageinss 
me! I love you, but I will not transgreed 
sagain—forgive me, dear, and les me feel sgain 
that you traat.me, that my mad folly has no% 
wholly alienated your bears from me, for 
that-I could rot bear.” 
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His dark eyes were fall of such tenderness 
as Marion's gentle heart could not resist, his 
metancholy face was iastinot with remorse, 
and 280, moved to quick pity, she said,— 

*‘I do indeed forgive you Gaston, évan as 
I pray you may forget me, because it is only 
with my life that my love for Gordon oan die 
out. I epesk plainly that I may never re- 
wa myself that my manner gave you 

ope.” 

After that day there grew up a sort of 
constraint between them, which each was 
anxious to overcome, had they but known in 


Marion saw, or fancied she saw, a change in 
Mr. Pollandyne; he seemed restless and 
anxious, and once or twice he had urged her 
father’s wishes upon her only to meet with a 
most determined refusal, 





CHAPTER VI. 





wronged Marion there is yet time to repair 
that wrong ; and she is so generous, she would 
forgive any sin against herself. Let me plead 
with her for you; and let us restore what we 
have taken by fraud!” 

Pollandyne absolutely snarled at him. 

** Fool!" he oried, ‘‘ have I lived in torture 
all these years to give up what I have won for 
the sake of a few scruples? Aa your wife, 
Marion Pollandyne will enjoy all shoze lozaries 


; Bhe would be entitled to as mistress of the 


Hall. I tell you, that on your success depends 


| Our ruin or our prosperity ; see that you use 
what way to do so; and as the weeks wore by | 


your opportunity well.’’ And then he dis- 


; missed Gaston from his presence, and, walk- 


' felt Gaston would hold with Marion. 


Hall ten months, when the change in Ambrose | 


Poilaudyne became so evident she could no 
jouger think i¢ the result of her own fancy. 
He waa haggard and nervous; even towards 
her his manner was most capricious, and to 
his son he was nothing less than a tyrant. 

In all these weary weeks, whilst Marion 


was pining fora word from Gordon, Gaston | 
bad hovered round her with gentle obser- | what he states to be yours. 
vances; bat, true to hig promise, he never | 


spoke of his love again. In vain his father 
urged upon him the necessity of compelling 
Marion to his will, pleading it had been her 
father’s wish, and it was his, So insistent 
was he that at last the young man, goaded 
beyond endurance, flashed with anger and 
oourage,— 

‘Why ia it necessary I should marry my 
oousin ?”’ 

Pollandyne went closer to him. 


sll I have held so long? Would you enrich 
Lovelace at your own expenee? Are you 
mai?” 

**T seem to be the most sane of the two at 
present,” Gaston answered, doggedly. ‘‘ Bat 
you have said too much to stop now; tell me 
fally and plainly what you mean?” 

The elder man glared at him in amazsment; 
joat for a moment his deepised eon appeared 
¢o have taken the lead; then he said,— 

“It you wiil know the truth, take it in ali 
ite makednese: upon your marriage with 
Marion depends our tenure of the estate and 
its revenues.”’ 

‘“* How is that? You must be more explicit ; 
I want to understand 20 that I may know how 
to act.” 

“Then,” oried Pullandyne, “here ia the 
case in & nutshell; and mind, I would tell you 
nothing bat that Lovelace and his son are on 
the right scent, and will track me down. Our 
only safety lies in this union. I was a fool 
éver to claim the girl; but when you said you 
wanted her for your wife, and half. hinted you 
would be successfal, I thought to make asear- 
a@nce doubly sure-—and by force or persuasion 
you must compel her to your will, The estates 
are hers and hers only; the Lovelaces will 
prove that presently beyond a donb),”’ 

Gaston stared at him as though he were 
demented, and seeing this, Pollandyne said, 
with a sneering lengh,— 

‘To ig all true as gospel. Marion is the 
ouly child of Clive Pollandyne from whom I 
— the estates, which by right are 

ers." 

‘‘Bai—great Heaven! if this indeed ia 
true, how could such a fraud remain undis. 
covered?” 

“ Taat I shall not tell you ; bat if you value 
position, name, and my safety, you will lose 
no time in winning your wife. I wish I had 
mever seen that girl's face. I was seoure 
enough until I skirted round the secret of 
many years, and now discovery is near.” 

Father,’ Gaston said, gravely, “if you have 


ing up and down his study like a caged beast, 
waited to know the result of the ne ~ 

the 
girl proved obstinate! His haggard face 
darkened.-He had been guilty of one crime, 
why should he hesitate at another? and dead 
folks tell no tales! She must marry Gaston 
and so make all thinge safe. And if not? He 


| shuddered, tarned his lamp low, and buried 
Manton had been an inmate of Pollandyne | 


his awfal face in his hands. 


Biraight to Marion went Gaston. He was 


| unnaturally pale, but at the same time there 
| was more of resolution in his face than she 


had ever seen there before, and his whole 


, Manner was more composed than she ever 
| remembered it to have been, 


; crime, 


Without any preface he said,— 

‘*Marion, you know my father’s wish and 
Hash! I have 
not come to plead my Jove; Heaven knows I 
feel how hopeless that is. I have come, 
instead, to tell you that I believe your father's 
wishes concerning our union exist only in 
imagination ; to beg you to forgive my father 
for the great wrong he has done you, and, for 
the sake of the love I bear you, to beg that he 
may suffer none of the evil results of his 
Dear, I don't kuow how it is, bat it 


| seems that for years we have been enjoying 


| what by right is yours; that we have no part 
** You fool!” he hissed, ‘‘would you lose , 


or claim here, and that nothing bat our 
marrisge could make my p dsition secare. Taat 
is beyond the question ; you will go to Gordon, 
who is working in your bohalf, and you will 
make hia life happy. I ask nothing for my- 


; self, only mercy for my father, which you will 
| not refase,” 





Bhe was standing before him now, pale as 
he, her breath coming fast, her eyes all aglow 
with feeling. She Isid her slender banda 
vpon bis arm with a gesture infinitely touch. 
ing in its tender pity. 

‘I don’t care what cousin Pollandyne has 
dons to me,” she oried ; ‘for your eake I will 
forgive bim all, and you, dear Gaston, you 
will write Gordon that I do go fally and freely ; 
and you must tell him, too, what an unhappy 
creatare I should have been without yoar 
support.” 

He shook under her touch. His pale cheek 
grew paler, and yet he could control himself 
safficiently to say,— 

‘Your kindness does me good.” Then, 
hesitantly, ‘Marion, there are hard times 
before us, and for your sake I think duplicity 
excusable. Will you let me tell my father I 
have ceased to care for you? It will save you 
pain, and you will know I have not changed. 
Whatever people say, you will not distrust 
me? Isis but now I feel myself a man; you 
have made me strong.” 

‘*Bat because you are strong, shall I let 
you bear all the brunt of cousin Pollandyne's 
wrath? Oh,no! ob, no! for to me you have 
been most good, mcst kiod. Teil him—your 
father—I do not wish to take possession of 
what you believe the law calla mine; that I 
only want to return to Broadbridge and to 
those who love me; thatall my heart is there, 
and neither Gordon nor I oare for riches. Let 
me go! oh, pray him let me go! I die here 
daily. Oh! forgive me, cousin, fricnd, and 
brother! I burt you so often, I who wonld 
fain see you happy," and then she flashed 
crimson as he gently lifted her hands and 
kissed them, 

‘'Confide in me always,” he sa‘d, I shall 





— 


never fail you. Iam yours to command; my 
greatest pleasure is to serve you. And I ack 
nothing but that you will keep my father's 
name unspotted—disgrace would kill him." 

Ot! her own free will she lifted her face and 
kissed his cheek. 

‘* He has nothing to fear from me—for your 
sake, You have been my comfort and sup. 
port through all.” 

He trembled, as was his wont when excited 
or unnerved, and yet he made an answer, 
quietly, — 

** You have given me my reward.” 

Then he went again to his father, who 
looked up quickly as he entered. 

‘* Well,” he said, with ill-repressed anxiety, 
‘have you spoken? What answer did she 
give? Of course she has forgotten that fellow 
Lovelace.” 

“That is precisely what she has not done. 
She never will forget him on this side of the 
grave. I have told her how much depends 
upon the alliance; I have made her compre. 
hend that we hold these estates by frand 
alone.” 

“ What!” shouted Polandyne. ‘ You fool! 
you have given away my freedom, and my 
life with it,” 

“No,” said Gaston, ‘I have saved you. 
Marion has a heart of gold, and if only you 
will resign your present position she will 
not harm you; neither will Lovelace claim 
what he might on his wife's behaif. Father, 
be warned in time. Tell me all the truth, 
and les me do what I may to help you, we 
have but each other, and I am young— 
capable of work—I will do my best for you.” 

Ambrose Pollandyne laughed ironically. 

“Your best is bad,” he said, “I trust to 
my own wit to help me through; and you, 
ingrate and idiot! may go your own way, 
without thought or care of mine. Tuaere 
must be some loophole of escape for me,” 
he added, musingly, and in all apparent for- 
gotfalneas of the young man’s presence. } 

Bat Gaston did not intend to lose this 
opp?rtanity of speech, 

“ Father,” he said. ateadily, ‘for your own 
sake listen to me, You know too well what 
punishment is awarded for such a crime as 
yours; you have yet time to evade it by 
rendering tardy justice to Marion. We have 
never been as father and son, bat that, too, 
may be remedied, Give me your affection, 
and I will yield you willing duty, I will work 
early and late that you may not saffer want ;"’ 
and as he pansed, Pollandyne looked up halt 
vacantly, and heedlesa of his words, ques 
tioned, — ; 

‘Is there no way to bend her to our will? 
Tn & few days it will be too late. Help ms to 
think, my brain is in a whirl. Gaston, for 
Heaven's sake, compass this marriage, by fair 
or foul means !"’ 

“I no longer desire it,” the son said. 
‘‘ Marion is not the wife for me.” 

To his surprise, his father broke into n0 
farious invectives, but with a groan he threw 
out his arme before him, and, hiding hia face 
upon them, remained so until Gaston had 


one. 

, What shonld he do? Where was help to be 
found? Was he going mad? Ab, Heaven! 
then he would be utterly at the mercy of shoae 
he had defied and injared. He would not die 
like a rat in a hole. He would make ons 
other desperate move, and then if he failed be 
would not suffer alone. 

He sought Marion. The girl started to her 
feet as he entered the room. His haggard 
looks and wild eyes frightened her beyond 
measure. She would have retreated, bas he 
barred her way. oi 

“I must speak with youa moment, cousin, 
he said. “Please give me your closest atten- 
tion,” and all the while bis hands kept plack- 
ing nervously at bis throat, and bis mouth 
twitched so horribly she could not bear t0 
look at him. ‘‘ Matters have come to a crisis 
with me. Upon your decision reste all my 
future fate, You, and you alone, can save 
me, Will you marry Gaston?” 
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* T cannot,” she said, — ae 4 “ Cousin, 
you know that is impossible; bat you are 
safe, quite safe. I never will harm you. For 
Gaston's sake, I freely forgive you all you 
have done, asking only in return that I may 
go back to my dear ones." 

“It is not with you alone I must deal, but 
with them,” he answered, in a strange voice, 
‘They will come like valtures to prey upon 
me. For your own gake, girl, give me your 
promise to marry Gaston.” 

‘*T cannot.” 

“Then die!" he shouted, and sprang upon 
her, bis oruel fiogers pressed hard opon her 
delicate throat. 

She struggled wildly with him, and con. 
trived to give one wild ory for help, then she 
knew no more until long after, when she woke 
to consciousness to find Gaston and the dootor 
bending over her, Remembering all, she 
shudderingly hid her face, trembling in every 
limb; and Gaston said, unsteadily,— 

* Dear, you are quite safe now. He will 
not hsrm you any more. He is mad, and 
already has been placed under proper re- 
straint; and when you are strong enough you 
shall leave this dreadful place, but now try to 
reat.’ 

She was co weak and faint, she lay back 
upon her pillows obediently. Then, as her 
eyes rested on the weary white face before her, 
the torn dishevelled clothing, the scratched 
and bleeding hands, she realised what an 
awfal struggle he had had with the madman 
before her safety was ensured, and burat into 
fears. 

- * * a * 

Toree weeks Ambrose Pollandyne was a 
raving lanatio; then reasen was again granted 
_ bat the medica! men said he was sinking 
ast, 





CHAPTER VII. 


Torey are gathered about his bed; Mr, 
Trevor, Gaston, Marion, and the family 
solicitor. Toe dying man, turning his head 
wearily upon hie pillows, smiled at them with 
@ touch of his old cynicism. 

* You have come to see the last of me," he 
said, ‘snd I shall not try your patience long ; 
snd as Gaston there never would take posse3- 
sion of the Pollandyne estates, even if he 
could, I will make what reparation I can—not 
for the sake of any present, but for the love I 
bore one woman who would nof so much as 
clasp hands with me!" 

His voice gathered strength and firmness 
as he went on. 

‘‘We were two cousins, Clive Pollandyne 
and I. He was rich, snd I as poor as the 
proverbial church mouse. He was heir to 
these estates, I to a small farm which 
yielded ms the modest income of two hundred 
pounds per annum, and I had extravagant 
tastes. In course of time we married, he for 
love, aud I for wealth, and neither of us found 
happiness, My wife's fortune was not nearly 
80 large as I had believed, and it was soon 
wasted by my extravagant mode of life. 

‘Mrs, Clive Pollandyne, after two years of 
married life, eloped with a former lover, and 
her huaband, having obtained bis divorce, left 
England for an indefinite period, unable to 
bear the pity and condolences of hia friends, 
From the time he went away we never received 
any tidings of him for a period of seven years. 
Then a letter reached me from Port Natal, 
giving authentic information of my cousin's 
death, 

“ T was at this time a widower, and when I 
had read the sealed enclosure written by 
Clive’s own hand, I resolved that by fair 
means or foul I would hold the estates againet 
the young wife and child he had commended 
to my care. 

‘He stated that he had married two years 
8go, at Lily Fontein, a beautifal, pennilesa 
English girl, by whom he had one child, a 
mere infant. That his wife was wholly igno- 
rant of his previous marriage, He had kept it 





& profound seoret from her, because she had | 
conscientious scruples about marrying & 

divorced man. For the rest he prayed me to 

manage all business matters for his widow, 

as she was utterly ignorant with regard to such 

things. 

“Well, I made good my claim to the 
estates. No one but myself knew of the young 
wife’s existence, and I resolved that to make 
my position secure I would marry her as soon 
as her term of mourning had expired. I never 
doubted my ultimate success. 

“ Well, she came, this Al. ¥ie Pollandyne, 
and in her I saw the most beautifal woman I 
had ever met. I loved ber from the firat, and 
I knew that she and she alone could make 
something good out of my evil life. 

‘' T had given out that a very distant rela- 
tive was coming to me for a sbort period, and 
I prevailed upon Ai ye not to divulge ber 
real position for a short time, saying there 
were many —_. to be arranged, and for 
certain reasons I wished privacy to be the 
order of the day. 

*' She had all the simplicity of a child, and 
readily consented, remaining perfectly docile 
until, carried out of myself by my love for her, 
I told her all she was to me, and prayed her 
to become my wife. I never saw 80 complete 
& changein any woman. She rose with a look 
of outraged love and pride, and bidding me 
remember how recently she had been widowed, 
how fondly attached she had been to Olive, 
concluded with the words, ‘So soon as you 
can conveniently fiaish your business,} I ehall 
be glad if you will leave the Hail. I cannot 
forgive an insult to my hu:band's memory !' 

‘'In my rage and disappointment Iwas half 
mad. I oan say honestly I never for a moment 
thought of my assumed position and present 
wealth. I only wanted her, for she had grown 
to be the very breath of my existence, And 
yet I did not spare her one pang I could 
infliot, because I hoped by reason of her 
misery she would<tarn at last to me. 

“I told ber that I, and I alone, had a claim 
to the estates; that she was not Clive's lawfal 
wife; that in marrying her he had committed 
bigamy, he having been wedded years before 
he met her; but that, because I loved her, 
this awfal thing need never be known, and as 
my wife she would suffer no reproach. She 
heard me to the end with a face like death 
itself, then she said,— 

‘** For your own purposes you are lying to 
me; my husband could noi so wrong any 
living creature. I do not believe you.’ 

‘I prevailed on her to accompany me to 
the ohurch where Clive had married his first 
wife, and there I showed her the cutry ; bus 
still she was unmoved in her faith, I never 
saw love so absolute and confiding in any 
other creature. She said, ‘If he married, hig 
wife is dead, my Clive was the noblest of 
men, snd for his sake, friendless as I am, I 
will fight out this battle with you; hia child 
and mine shall nos be branded with infamy.’ 

‘“*I knew she held the certificates of her 
marriage and Marion's birth, and I was fran- 
tic lest she should use them to such parpose as 
to learn the trath before I could compe! her to 
my will. I contrived to steal them—you will 
find them hidden in the third drawer of my 
writing.table—and when she discovered ber 
loss she was utterly broken down, ‘You 
have robbed me of all I valued,’ she said, 
bitterly, ‘and might is right for awhile; but 
Heaven will help me yet.’ Then she zo fiercely 
reproached me with the dishonoar I had 
brought upon her husband and her child that 
I was glad to leave her presence. When I 
returned, she was gone. The next day I read 
of the railway accident at Broadbridge, and 
could not fail to recognise her desoription and 
that of the child. Bat I resolved to make no 
movement, Ai ¥ie was Cead; I cared nothing 
for her baby; and not until I learned of 
Gaston's infatuation did I plan to make 
assurance donbly sure, and by so doing com. 


along ignorant of my fraud. I have 
finished.” 
- « * © e 

“Gaston,” said Marion, in her gentlest 
tone, the day after Ambrose Pollandyne’s 
faneral, ‘I have something to say to you, and 
you must promise to listen patiently. You 
must also give me your word that in just 
this one thing you will do ss I wish, feeling 
sure that it is your happiness alone I con- 
sider,” 

His worn face brightened, 

‘* Obedience is easy when you command, I 
will do anything you wish.” 

She clasped her hands abont his arm. 

“Thank you, dear. In memory of alk 
your goodness to me, it is my earnest desire, 
and Gordon cordially approves it, that you 
should accept a emall gift from me, to help 
you in the life you have chosen; eo I have 
placed two thousand pounds to your credit.— 
Nol! no!" as he began to demur. “I will 
not hear you. Let me feel I have smoothed 
yonr way for you, my friend and brother,” 
and then softly crying, ehe raised herself to 
his level and kissed him once, because her 
hears was fall of compassion for this man 
who for he¥ sake would freely have given up 
all good things. 

* 7 SJ * 

Gaston sailed for Caloutta where he had re- 
osived an appointment ; but he never reached 
his Geatination, he died and was baried at 
sea, none mourning him more traly than 
Marion. 

And in the summer ehe and Gordon were 
made man and wife ; but they did not make 
Pollandyne Hall their residence. Gordon's 
profession rendered it necessary they should 
reside for a certain time each year in town; 
the remainder of the months they spend 
at Broadbridge with the two old friends, Mr, 
Lovelace keeping a house now with John 
Trevor, Bat Marion’s wonderfal baby is to 
inberit the Hall, beoanse he, unlike his 
mother, has no sad sesociations with it, 
And Marion? Well, safe in the love of hus- 
band and friends, the happy mother of a 
lovely child, what has she left to desire? 

‘* Nothing,” she saya, as she lifts her face 
to Gordon's for the usual greeting. ‘* Heaven 
has been more good to me than I deserve,” 


[THE END.] 








AN EVIL DEED. 


tame 
CHAPTER XI.—(continued.) 


‘THe worthy Ambrose, I suppose,” 
muttered the young man, rising slowly. ** Dear 
me! I feel loth to leave this place; and 
yet,” with & queer, wondering laugh, ‘ I ought 
to be ravenously hungry.” 

Very shortly he was seated in the low car- 
riage, Jack lying at his feet, and the stout 
litsle pony was being gently urged on by the 
queer-|ooking old driver. 

Gay reiepsed into silence, but aroused bim- 
selt after w bit, and began to talk to his Jehu. 

* Been with Mr. Gisister, long, my man?’’ 
he asked, carelessly. 

* Noa air,” was the answer, in a strong, 
North-country accent, ‘ not but a few days.” 

‘Ts he a good master?” went on the young 
man, angry with himself for his curiosity, yet 
fealing impelled to find out something of the 
child's father. 

* He's joss a devil,” was the cool bat 
startling answer, * bat I doan’t moind so long 
a3 I'm paid reg’lar.” 

‘* Really !"’ ejaonlated Gay, ‘‘and—and is 
he good to his daughter ?”’ 

Toe man deside him sbot a keen, amused 
glance at the young man’s handsome face. 

* Nay, he’s not kind to Miss Barb'ra,” he 
said, quietly, ‘‘Never anythin’ bat cross 





passed my own ruin and death. Don’t be hard 
with the lad—he means well—and he was all 


words for that sweet angei! Fires the master, 
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then that there demon of a houeekeeper ever- 
lastingly nagging!” 

‘‘ Bas her mother?” stammered Gay, 

‘* Poor lady !”’ said the man, gravely, "I’ve 
mover seen her, for they keep her ia.one room, 
an’ no one but him and Mrs. Bartram even 
enters it.” 

*' Sarely her child!" began Gay, 

‘Zook here, sir,’ broke in tha man, 
pnddenly, ‘Miss Barb'ra’s been an angel to 
mel! She's that lonely and neglected that she 
geemed to like to talk to the old man a bit, 
end she've told me that the few times she’s 
stlowed in that room she poor lady just looka 
at ber and langhs, bat never efeaks, She'll 
cnly ta)k to the master—eo he says.” 

* What do you mean ?” oried Gay. 

‘Never mind, sir, I'va my suspicions,” 
eaid Ambrose, quietly, “Bas I can’s say 
nothing only this, sir, it’s ehamefnl for a 

wees, bright child like Mise Barb'ra to lead 
euch a diamal life! And the one as bringea 
lissle brigasnees into her weary days ia doin’ 
®& great. good !"’ 

“Yea, you're right there,” 
thoughtfally, then glanced up in anrprise as 
the preoton drew up at the gate of Cnollacot 
OCoteage, ‘‘ Why, I must have gorge round in 

aircte | 
epart wfser all!” ho cried, slowly alighting. 

‘No, gir,” said the man, with a litle queer 
gmile 

‘Lock here!” went on Guy, slipping a 
fe.0tous Goucenr into his hand, “if you find 
shance, tell Miss Barbara that I thank her 
tsio for her goodness to me.”’ 

Ambrose nodded, touched his bat, and 
frove away, laughing sofsly when he was a 

thie distance from the cottage 

N f me!” ha maruttered, 
Gond sofar. Well, Ive set his idous in sha 
hs track, and I'll vertsisly give hie message 
lies Barbra Now, who oan abe bs? ’ ne 


ver enuspected 


maed, @ very pozzied fook ia his keen eves, 
Not his danenter, Tl waver. Another 
yveteryto nor '! Ambrose, ay dey, you've 


1 your work before you!" 
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eTER XII. 
A FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


nm 


Proven the eprained ankle waa not a very 
cerions affsir, yet the atandiny on it and the 
jolsing over the moor in she listle phaeton had 
made it very painfal. and by the time Gay 

s able to throw bimself on to a sofa and 





The two bhonses are not very far | 


turning impatiently away from the tempting 
little repast she bad brought him, ‘ I'ibsee."’ 

‘Poor dear boy!” reflected Mrs. Doidge, 
as she skilfully substituted:.a cool bandage for 
the burning ons that enoased the fiery looking 
joins, ‘‘ the pain’s wearied him out and: made 
him fractions,” 

She went softly away then, hoping that the 
dainty litsle supper would reosive a rifle:more 
attention from bim.than the tea had done; 
bat what was her dismay—on returning-an 
hour later—to fiad the dishes totally un- 
touched, and the invalid-lying-with his: head 
resting on his armas, gazing pensively into she 
dusky: garden. 

“Oh, sir!" she ventured, reproachfally, 
‘why didn’t you eat your supper? You'll be 
quite weak !"’ 

The invalid started and coloured faintly. 
He bad forgotten all about she table beside 
him, 80 engrossed bad he been in his own 
thoughts. 

‘*T am nqgt hungry,” he said, calmly. “I 


| think I shall go to bed now, Mra. Doidge, co 
said Gay, 


send Dobbé to help me upstairs when you go 
out.’ 

He turned away then, seeming utterly to 
forget her presence ; so she—quite bewildered 
—conld do nothing but lifs up the slighted 
supper and carry it away. 

Jf," she remarked co'emnly to her fellow- 
servant as, after despatching the gardener to 
the sitting room, she sat down to her own 
supper—“ if ths moor was not such a desert 
of a place, I shonid say he'd met some beanuti- 
fal young lady sod fallen deep in love. He's 
all the signs of it. Sally.” 

* Nol!” ejaculated Sally, with awe, as she 
tarned her attention to the “ pasty’’ be- 
fors her, ‘‘Pysps, ma'am,” she went on 
timinly, ‘the young master have fallen into 
love.” 

* Ah, but who with?” asked Mrs. Doidge, 
wisely. 

Bally was silent for a minute, munching 
end pondering. 

“Thia phseton the master drav home in,”' 


| abs said after a time, with unusaal brilliancy, 


ynit the injared limb to kind, faasy Mra, | 


Doidge's care, it presented a very angry, in- 


flamed appearance, and was throbbing iu the 


moat uncomfortable ety le, 

Toe appliances ehe ased soothed is a little, 
bus etill all throngh the long, hot afternoon 
and evening it caused him considerable pain. 

‘‘And, indeed, po wonder!” exolaimed his 
nurse when, on bringing in the snpyer-tray, 
she found him etanding up, and with many 
an tmpatient exclamation, eseaying to walk, 
‘* Way, sir!'’ she remonetrased, ‘* you'll have 
to give it a complete rest for the nexs few 
days.” 

Gay frowned angrily. He wae not-in a 
parsicalarly amisb’e mood ; perhaps theawfnl 
Qwinges in the svkle be was so cruelly using 
miactcened him a little 

*' Noneenee!”’ he oried, sharply, “I must 
go ont to-morrow.” 

"Ten you'll make it worser,” was the 
Ompbatic anawer, ‘Oan’s you do without 
them bleaeed fish for a day or two, sir?” 

Guy stared at her. Tenth to tell. the fish 
were very far from his theoghis; knowing 
this, the young man reddened and answered 
nothing, 

‘An’ that’s rights, sir," went on Mra. 
Doidge aa ehe crew np & small table beside 
the sofa, to which unable td endure any 
longer the pain in his ankie, he bad returned, 
Make tp your mind to a day or two's rest 
@nud you ll be as righs as ever.” 

*‘Hamph!” growled the ungracious invalid, 


j 
' 


'' wheres did it come from?" 


“To be suret’’ exsisimed Mrs, Daidge, 
quickly. Way, Sally! s’were Gisister's 
trap!” 

“Ay.” said Sally, with a grin, “and isn’s 


Misa Barbara she prethiest girl in all the 
oountry arenad?”’ 

‘* Bat Gisieser’s daughter!” remarked the 
older woman. slowly. * He's such a surly, ill- 
looking fellow, Sally.” 

The grin on the astolid country face 
broadened, 

**T ain’s Glaister that the master ud fall 
in love wi’,” she said, piling the plates to 
gether, 

“No, you're right there,” agreed Mra. 
Doidge, rising too; “ bn’ all the same, he's 
not the man I d like for # father-in-law.” 

Gay Bonverie slept very little that night. 
The room seemed to him ‘stifling, although 
Dobba bad, at hia command, set the window 
open. 

His ankle was dreadfatly painfol, and when 
now aud then be fell acleep he always 
dreamed the same uncomfortabla dream— 
that the little bright-haired fairy who had 
sppeared to him in hie sorry plizht’ was in 
some terrible danger—thas the swarthy-faced 
father bad cerried her off. and that he, Guy, 
was vainly straggling to follow them, bat was 
chained to his bed a helpless log. 

“ Nightmare!’ he muttered, as, for about 
ths sixth time, he started up. ‘'I don’s seem 
able to get thas chiid's frightened. wistfal 
face out of my mind. Wonder why?” 

He Iay still, musing over the past day’a 
adventure, and dwelling ® good deal on the 
few words addressed to him by the “ aweet 
moorland eprite,” ac he mentally called her. 

At last be broke into a low, shame-faced 
laungh—a laugh provoked by a sudden idea 
that had flashed into his brain. 

“By Jove!” he oried aloud, in comical 
dismayed tones, sitting straight up, and 


—a 


ranning his bot hand -throngh ‘his rampled 
hair. ‘* What’'would the dad-say? After alj 
my valiant declarations too! He'll bs glad 
anyway, dear old chap. Yes, sir,” he wen; 
on, suddenly, nodding at the foot of the bed, 
as though his father were standing there, 
“T’m done for, quite. Fishing has met with a 
formidable rival ; a pair of sweet, saucy blue 
eyes, and the fairest face in all the world hag 
converted me. Yes,” with another queer 
little laugh, ‘‘I believe I'm indove!” 

He did not sleep after this startling dis. 
covery, but lay, totally regardless of the pain 
in bis. ackle, wrapped in a delicious reverie, 
from which he hardly dragged himeelf to rise, 
dress, and, with’ the help of Dobbs’ arm and a 
stout stick, limp down to the sweet, sunny 
sitting-room. Conscious of hie wouderfal 
secret, he actually blushed when Mrs. Doidge 
eame in with the ocffce-pot: and “ ope’d he'd 
had a good-night.” 

“I—I didn't sleep mich,” be stammered, 
** bat that didn’t mat, 

‘Didn't matter sohoed the bones} 
woman, uneasy at she 4.1.ferin the dark eyes, 
‘Didn't matter! Oh, sir!" 

“ Well, not much!” hastily. ‘Look here, 
Mrs. Doidge, I shall keep quiet to-day, as I 
must go ont to-morrow." 

‘To Plymouth, sir?’’ aeked she, inno. 
cently, 

* Nol” colouring deeper than ever. ‘Oh, 
no!” 

‘' Which he’s either going to bave a bad ill. 
nees, or he's as you say, in love, Bally!" oried 
Mrs, Doidge, excitedly, when she reached the 
kitchen sgsin; ‘there's a glitter in hia eyes 
as I don’t like.” 

After breakfast Guy settled himeelf on his 
eofa, and, surrounded by booke sud pspers, 
not one of which he ever touched, prepared 
to get through ths long, lonely hours; and 80 
weary after a while did he fiod himself, that 
be found it very hard to overcomes thes desire 
to order out she oars and repair to the soon 
of hia yeeterday's adventnre, 

“Who wonld have thought that in ons 
short day my ideas conld so ohange?” he 
muttered, ae, dinner over, he threw himsc!! 
wesrily back on the sofa and closed his eyes, 
conjnring up immediately the old gate, and 
the fairy-like child who from that eminencs 
had gazed at him a0 eerenely. 

The room was cool and ehady, the lw 
French window eet wide open, but the blezicg 
gun jealously excladed by the gay striped 
awning fastened outside the window. Some- 
where on the smooth lawn a geasahopper wad 
drowsily chirping, and thas monotonous 
sound, together with the sweet fragrance of & 
great bowl of roses which Mra, Doidge had 
placed on a low table by the young man's 
side, seemed to quiet hia fevered thoughts, 
end Inll him into ¢rowsy pesoefalness, 
Gradually the handsome head sank heavily 
back on the soft pillow, the brown hand that 
had been running impatiently through the 
wavy hair fell at hie side—he bad fallen into 
a soond sleep, and wag totally noconscioue of 
his enrronndings. 

Mra, Doidge peepsd in, but, seeing her 
pstient lying still and calm, went away 
bappy. Jack the terrier Isy in a bright spot 
of sunlight out on the verandah, sleeping 
quietly too; and @ little bird, emboldened by 
the general stillness, flew in at the open 
window, ‘and picked at one of the luscious 
strawberries in the dish on the low table. 
Bat-presently the great calm was to & certaic 
extent broken. The small green gate was 
pushed briskly open, and & girl tripped scrosd 
the lawn and up on to the verandsn. 

Jack jumped up, but a word seemed to cslm 
him, and he stood licking the girl's hanc 43 
she stepped forward and peeped in at the 
window. 

‘‘ Asleep, doggie?” she whispered, Bat at 
that very minute—as though some enbile 
knowledge had warned him of her presence— 
the young man moved, the brown eyes 
opened, and, to his intense delight, Gay 





looked once more on the saucy-faced child 
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q@ho, since their first meeting, had so mono- 
nolised all his thoughts, 


OHAPTER XIII. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 


Mrrtine the eager gaze of the earnest brown 
ayes, the child nodded gaily, and stepped into 
¢he room and ran over to the couch. 

“Lazy, lazy creature!" she oried, olasping 
her hands and lcoking calmly down at him, 
40 sleep away thia glorious afternoon! No,; 
tie still!’ laying & tiny cool hand upon his:as’ 
he sat-up, “or I shall ran away.” 

Guy could do nothing: bat: obey thatlight, 
imperious touch, though:he-entered.a feeble 
protest againet her acousasion of laziness. — 

“Lam notiszy,” hevesid, quickly, ‘‘I—I 
did not-sleep weil Jast-night !” 

Theblue. eyes opsned=wide—she looked at 
bim pityiogly ac. she-threw-hereelf into a low 
chair. 

“ Hew fanny!" said ‘the sweet, clear, 
shildiehyvoiee, ‘' Do yowknow, I didn't sleep 
well either 1”’ 

Gay flashed,.and, glanoing-.at her fartively, 

ondered faintly i? this pretty creature were 
reslly bat the. simple child he:had imagined 
her, or—and hia heart grew cold at thea 
thoaght—an accomplished coquette, Coing her 
beat to ensnare him in her nest. Some 
Amerioan giels, be had heard, were the 
reverse of shy, audi in coming here this after- 
noon — 

“ How silent youre!" broke in the child, 
impatiently. ‘ I-had- toothache all night!” 


Then leaning forwatd, and gezing seriously at | 


the comsciencs 2f:icten young man: “ And 
you, | suppose, were impain with your ankle, 
ah 77? 


What s Jov osd I am!” mentally 


ejaculated Gay, his own eyes falling before ; 


childlike  sorntiny, 
‘* [—T—that is, 


that caim, pure, 
‘| Yea—eys,'’ be stammered, 
my ankle did hurt mel” 

She broke into a merry Isugh. 

‘How shy you sare!” she cricd. ‘Hal 
your ankle is bonnd up!” springing: to her 
feet and touching the bandage lightly with her 
soo! fingers. ‘! Why, it's aa hotas fire! You 
must have it charged.” 

“Oh, don’t troudle!” cried Gay, hypoori- 
tloally, for he feln it would be delightfal to be 
waited on by her. ‘Til ring for Mes. 
Doidge.”’ 

“Nonsense! ’? was the imperative answer. 
“TZ phall doit. i'm sure I'd make a eplendid 
nurse.”’ 

Guy yiclded then, and lay watohing her, as 
lightly and deftly she removed the barning 
strip of linen and folded a deliciously cool 
bandage round bis ankle, Saddenly she 
looked up.at bin. 

“ How you stars!” shesaid, saucily, moving 
over to the sable and helping herself to straw- 
berries, “A penny for your-thoughts, sir.” 

“ | was thinking what pretty hair you had !”’ 
he said, atartled into telling the plain truth. 

“Ah, were you?” she oried, joyously, 
ditting across to a glass and staring at her- 
self. ‘*Do you’ know,” she went on, slowly, 
Pane are the firss one who ever told me 
thas!" 

‘What!’ cried Gay, indignantly, as she 
tank into her seat again, “does not your 
father——” 

‘My father!" che interrupted in olear, 
scornfal tones;then, sinking: her voice and 
‘Owering her head, ‘ I’m.a wretch of a girl, 
Mr, Bonverie! Yes,” hurriedly, as Gay 
started forward, “I am; for I hate my own 
father!” 

There was silence for a, minate, then Guy 
apoke very gently,— 

‘* Why do you?” 

“JT don’s know,” she said, despairingly, 
“batI do, He says, such cruel things and 
allows Mra. Bartram to. be 80 ingolent to 
me. Then he treats my poor mother s0 
aarshly ——" 





’ 


e#fature beforeme,”’ 





' 











‘Your mother?” said Guy, feeling it 
wisest to let the poor child tell him all before 
he offered any consolation. 

‘* Yes,"’ in hushed, frightened tones, ‘she ia 
mad, you know. Father tells me that in 
time I shall be the same, so I must never 
have any friends, but always,” with a tiny 
shudder, ‘“‘live alone with him and Mra, 
Bartram.” 


‘What, be; your father, tells you that?” 
cried Gay, indignantly. 

‘*Yes," a little wearily. ‘' Sometimes I 
fechas if lifewerenot worth living with such 


“© Ge is.a. wicked man !” burst out indignant 
Guy ; ‘*he—he cannot be your father!” 

“Oh, yes,” sadly, ‘‘he is. Have you & 
father, Mr. Bouverie?” 

“Yes, child, the dearest old dad in the 
world!" came the eager responce. 

“Ah!” oried she, pressiog her hands 
againether breastfor a second. “I wish he 
were my ‘dad too!” 

Gay flashed:hoily. 

“ Sordo 1?" he said, .abroptly, and watoh- 
ing her closely. 

‘© ¥es! yea!” she cried, hersmood chang. 
ing, the tronbled look vanishing from the 
lovely.face. ‘' What tan it | were your eister 
and we all jived in this dear old honce! 
Eh?” inncoently turning her beaming bine 
eyes on his face. 

Gay laughed, yet frowned a litéle too. 

“TI didnot mean that,”’ he said, slowly, 
‘‘ T—T shouldn’# like sach an arrangement,” 

Barbara's gteat eyes opened wide at this 
queer remark, 

‘*How rade you are!” she? cried, with a 





She looped the cartsaing agsiv, aud, $sking ane 
encrmoas clamsy banoh of roses 61 pisces 
scattered the frazranw flowers abont she room 
until every brasket-and ornament bora the 
sweet decoration, 

‘‘Wemast Mave some water!" she oried, 
pausing in hertdebours:with one last pale. pink 
rose-bad in her lissle fiagers, and lovokiag, in 
her short, simple -gowa: of some eof creamy 
es nos unlike the qaeen of fl> vera her- 
self, 

She had thrown off her large hat; tha eofs 
bright carlanestied lovingly against the white 
forehead,:and weretied together low down ia 
her neok, falling like a golden shower on her 
broad Jace collar, - 

Tas fair face was flashed with exci*temen', 
the blue eyes gleamed brightly. Guy foit o 
mad desire to take her in hisstrong arms and 
leave @ kisa or two on the beantifal face, 

‘* Would you like thie?” she asked, holéivz 
out the rosebud. 

‘Yes, I should,” was the qaiel response, 
though his hears was beating madly all the 
time, 

She ran over to him and’ fastened it in his 
coat with great oare, he stauding-ani lovsicy 
down at her all the time with the tenderes:, 
moet reverential expression im bis frank, dui k 
eyes, 

Ié was at this identioal moment that the 
door softly opened, and Mrs. Dwidge, sorting 
in with the afternoon tea, saw and appreciate! 
the pretty tableau, 

Barbara had just pinned im the flower, ani 
drawn back a atep or two to note tha effso:, 
while Gay was gazing at her. 

* Foz all the world,” desided the shra vd old 





charming pout. ‘I shail go away again.” 


‘\No, no!” eagerly, ‘' don’t do thas, plese! } 
j 


You don’t know what [ mosn.” 
No, I don's!” soorntully. 
She was silent after that, eating straw- 


berries with sa absurdly severe expression, | 


while Gay polled his moustache, sud medi- | %E 7 oe ; 
| glance qaite autistied him, 


tated over & question he was loaginy to ask. 


‘'Does yoar father know you have coms) 


here?” he ventured at last. 

Miss Barbara paused in her eating, and 
gezed at him serenely 

"Qh, vo! I didn't know, myself, nntil I 
got to the gate. You see, father told Ambross 
to take me fora drive, I ssid he mighs drive 
in any direction he liked, aud then hegsa to 
read, thas never noticing thas he had tazen a 
new toad, Then all as once hs palisd ap at 
this gate, and ssid, ‘The gemmen wi' the 
sprained ankle lives here, mise.” IT was 
surprised, for father told me you lived in Ply. 
mouth. I told Ambrose I'd ron ia and. ask 
how you were—and here Lam, you see! Ho, 
Ambrose, is waiting for me by the gate.”’- 

“Ah!” ejacalated Gay, ia relievad tones, 
hia doubts as to. the propriety of this delight. 
fal visit vanishing, *' Thar’sright! Ambrose 
ia a joily old brick!" 

‘* Yes, isn't he?" said the ohild. 

“Shall you tell your father?’ he went on, 
slowly. 

“ Of course!" was the prompt reply. “I 
must, you know,” a faintly wiesfal tone 
creeping into her voice, 

‘\ Ye—es,” said Gay, with a tiny sigh, ‘I 
say, Miss Glaister, do you liks thia room?” 
he continued, noticing how. the blus eyes were 
scanning everything, 

“No,” devidedly, “it's liks onr rooms at 
home; Mra. Bartram arranges them, and I 
guess your servant settled thic,”’ with a little 
disdainful wave of the hand. 

“Yes,” admitted Gay, feeling disgusted 
with his abode, ‘‘ she did.”’ 

* Ah!" went on the obild superbly. “I 
could make is Jook pretty.” 

‘' Please do, then,” cried Gay, promptly. 

** See, then!” oried she, springing up. ‘In 
the first place look at those four chairs ail iu 
a stiff row. as it this were a concert room! 
See, I place them qaite differently.’ 

She moved swiftly about the quaint ald 
room, altering and pushing into different 
places the low, comfortable lourges and tabica. 
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"Qn! [bnow Mea. Diidge,” cris] Batdars, 
ronaing to ber and patting mer wrinkisd face. 
“Sne'a very fond of ms; ain’s you, yoa old 
dear?"’ 

“Indeed that I an, child!” waa tha 
energsiio suawer, *' Woen firs: Mr. Giuister 
settled bers, sir,” Behe went on, ternatng to 
Gay, * Misa Barbara had a bad boat of ries. 
matic fever, and I nureed her throaxh 16," 

** Yes, and what an old tyrant you wera! "' 
cried #2 ohild, gaily, ‘* Bat yon’re an angel 
to-day, for bringing me some tea. I dote on 
it, Mr. Bonverie.” 

‘80 do I,” coolly declared’ the infatnsied 
young man, who, a3 @ rale, detested thas 
beveraze. 

“Your man come and telled ma you was 
here, wias,’’ said the delighted old woman ; 
‘so, kno ving as how you liked tea, I made you 
some #% onst.”” 

‘*Biess you!” cried the child, gaily, and, 
ruvning to the table, began with grest dignity 
to pour out; while Gay, following her, and 
noticing every pretty veviare and saucy, merry 
glance, fels that afternoon he had indeed 
tasted of the delights of an earthly paradise 

“ T mast go now,” cried Barbara, when she 
had enjoyed two cup? of tea and ® great slicn 
of Mrs. Doidge'a ovlebrated heavy cake, 
‘'Fasher will ba avgry if Lam late.” 

Gay sighed heavily, but seeing that is was 
indeed growing late, and fearing for tho tistis 
thing shonid she, inoar her, fashers auger, 
called to Mrs. Doidge to bring him his stic#, 
and,in spite of the ohild’s- earnest remoa- 
atranae, limped along with his guest to the 
carriage, by which the oid garcener waa 
atandiny, looking keenly at.shem as they cama 
down the path, aud smiliog in a pleased way 
as he saw the young man atop and, aarefally 
choosing @ velvety orimeon rose, offer it to the 
pretty obild beside hia, 

Over the girl's swees, frank mood a quaint, 
tender shyness scemed to bave fallen, as. ehe 
turned to bid the young man good-bye after 
fastening the rose ia her creas; & shyness that 
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[JACK JUMPED UP AND 


enchanted Gry even while it made his heart 
throb wildly. 

*Good-bye,” she said, softly, when Ambrose 
wae ready to drive off. 

**Good. bye!” he cried, eagerly, holding the 
little hand a long minute. 

“I bope your ankle will soon be better,” 
she said, pensively. 

‘Thanks. And I hope we shall soon meet 
again,” replied Guy, gently. 

The little phaeton rolled swiftly away ; the 
child turning once or twice to wave her hand 
to the tall figure at the gate. 

“I hope she won't get into trouble with 
that old bear, Mra. Doidge,” said Guy, 
anxiously, when at last the phaeton had dis- 
appeared, and he was limping back to his 
lonely room, 

“The Lord forbid, sir!” ejaculated the 
good woman ; “ but he's a very devil when he's 

roused, and many’s the bard word that sweet 
jamb bas bad thrown at her before now.” 

Goy did not speak, for he was busy placing 
his precious rosebud in his pooket.book ; but 
he mentally registered a vow to drive over to 
Mr. Glais' ers the very next day, and to do his 
best to obtain a glimpse of the sweet, fair 
child who bad taken such full possession ol 
bis honest, loving heart. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A SCRAP OF PAPEB, 


On the broad stone steps leading up to the 
verandah which ran round his gloomy old 
house, stood the Rev. Nicholas Glaister, a 
deep scowl on his evil, unpleasant looking 
face, a fierce, sinister expression in his small, 
ely eyes, as he glared anxiously down the 
dueky avenue, gnawing savagely at his nails 
the whole time, 

“Confound her! where’s she staying?" he 
muttered. ‘‘ Wiech I'd never let her out!" 


“Ay, you wouldn’t take my advice,” 
whispered a soft voice close beside him, ‘It 
I'd my way, the saucy jade should never go 
beyond the garden !"’ 

It was the housekeeper, who had stolen 
silently up to bim, and almost hissed her 
words into his ear. 

* Hang it, woman!” snarled the map, glad 
to vent hie uneasy rage on come one. “ Why 
come creeping up behind a fellow in that 
atyle?” 

The woman Javghed sof:ly. 

* A guilty conscience, Sam,'’ she remarked, 
coolly, but she cowered and sbrank back as 
he turned on her with uplifted hand. ‘ Nay, 
I never meant that, dear,” she cried, hurriedly, 
in repentant tones. '* You know I didn’t.” 

‘* Well, don’t do it again,” was the sullen 
responce. ‘It don’t take much to rouse me,” 

Sne nodded, but was silent, and together— 
like two birds of ill-omen—they stood and 
waited for Barbara's coming. 

Presently, round the curve of the avenue 
came the phaeton, and drawing up at the steps, 
the girl sprang out and ran lightly up. 

“Am I late?” she oried, gaily, as she 
reached her father; but the merry, arch ex- 
pression left the sweet face as she saw his 
angry, lowering look, and met the house- 
keeper’s malignant eyes. 

“Yes,” replied her father, in icy tones, 
“you are. Where have you been?”’ 

Ambrore, turning the pony slowly round 
towards the stable, listened anxiously for the 
girl's reply, and shook his head hopelessly ag 
the sweet, clear voice promptly answered the 
question. 

‘““We passed the house where lives the 
gentleman who sprained his ankle, father, 
and I ran in to ack how he was,” said the 
child, bravely, though she felt instinctively 
that a storm was hanging over her. 

“You are an extremely forward, bold girl 
then!” shouted the clergy man, hie face almoat 





livid with anger. ‘Did I not forbid you to , 
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STOOD LICKING BARBABA’S HAND AS SHE PEEPED IN AT THE WINDOW.) 


enter any house? And yet at the first oppor- ‘ 
tunity you go rupnirg after young men— 
literally flinging yourcelf at them!” 

“ Father!” oried the girl, in low, shamed 
tones, her sweet eyes flashing, a burning 
colour in her pretty cheeks. ‘‘ Ob, father!” 

“ Go straight to your rooms!” he thundered, 
“Mrs, Bartram, kindly accompany her and 
lock her in. Consider youreelf confined to 
your room until I think fit to release you.” 

At the cruel, insulting words the child lifted 
her fair bead, and glanced hopelessly down 
the shadowy garden, feeling helplessly how 
powerless she was; how useless ’twould be to 
rebel with those two stern, determined gaolers 
— her, and never a friend in all the wide 
wor . 

Yet, even as she mused thus, her eyes fell 
on the old gardener, who was fumbling with 
the pony’s barness, and at the same time. 
looking straight at ber with a meaning ¢xpres- 
sion on his queer, dirty face. 

A tiny sensation of hope crept into her 
heart. Yes, she had one friend in this funny 
old mar. 

Nay, and as she mused, a sweet, shy blush 
crept over ber face, was there not Mr. 
Bouverie?—the kindest, nicest young man iD 
the world, she was sure. 

With a heart considerably cheered by there 
thoughts. she turned and went inside, cloeely 
followed by the hated houeekeeper. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue first English jester of whom we have 
any record is Hitard, who belonged 10 
Edmund Ironside, and who received in 1016 
as & gift from this king the town of Walworth, 
of which ke held posseesien during four suc- 
ceeding reigns. Before he left England for 


: Rome, where he spent his last days, he sur- 


rendered his rights to the town snd placed the 
deed upon the altar of the Cathedral of 
Canterbury as @ gift to the Church, 
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[‘*I CAN MAKE YOU ONE OF TRE RICHEST WOMEN IN ENGLAND, If WE COME TO TERMI!” SAID HESTER.] 


A LATE ATONEMENT. 


RE 
CHAPTER X. 


Asa rule, small villages are conservative in 
their tastes, and object strongly to strangers, 
or, as they mostly call new-comers, “' forcign- 
ers”; but Slingham must have been an 
exception, for the whole place took a great 
fanoy to the twin sisters, and before Mona 
and Eify Ross had been a month at Mulberry 
Cottage they felt perfectly at home, and had 
made so many friends that they never ceased 
congratulating themselves on having made 
up their minds to leave their dingy lodgings at 
Kennington. 

They worked hard, but they had time for 
relaxation, and there were many simple plea- 
sures within their reach which had been 
unknown to them before. 

Elfy was the Vicarage governess and Mrs, 
Rashton’s companion; the old lady herself 
having settled the latter point by taking such 
& fancy to the pretty golden-haired girl, that 
she preferred her society, in spite of Mona’s 
superior musical talents. 

ona was in no wise jealous. She went 
about from one house to another giving music 
lessons, and was quite satisfied with her share 
in their daily life. 

Mulberry Cottage was a very hive of in- 
dustry. The small maid proved a valuable 
assistant, and Elfy’s willing hands made the 
little garden a very thing of beauty as the 
days grew longer and the summer came. 

“IT never saw anyone so happy as you two 
girls,” said Mre. Belton, dropping in one 
evening. ‘ The Vicar says al! Stingham ought 
- be gratefal to his sister for sending you 

ere,” 

‘“* We were very glad to come,” said Mona, 
gently, 

“ And have you given up your cravings for | 





your grandmother, Eify?” asked Mrs. Belton, 
pleasantly, for she had been told the sad story 
of their mother's unfinished letter, and how 
Elfy felt quite certain some day or other they 
would meet their wealthy grandmother. 

Elfy smiled, 

‘TT haven’s thought much about it lately,” 
she confessed, ‘‘I have been too busy; bat if 
I had nothing to do, I should like nothing 
ey than to travel about trying to fiad 

er.’ 

* Elfy,” came from Mona in hart surprise, 
‘‘gurely you would have more pride than to 
try and seek out a rich relation ?” 

‘I don't want to ask her for money,’ €x- 
plained Eify, simply, ‘‘ but I should like to 
know her.” 

‘* After the way she treated mother ?"’ cried 
Mona, indignantly. “ Eify, how can you!” 

Bat Mabel Belton, with her large, tender 
woman’s heart, understood. 

‘*You don’t know, Mona, how your ee 
mother may have repented her harshness. 
She may be a lonely, sorrowfal old woman, 
yearning for some news of the daughter she 
sent from her in anger. I think, in your 
place, I should feel as Elfy does. You are 
independent, you don’t want to ack anything 
from her, but yet for old sake’s sake it would 
be pleasant for you to know your relations. 
And nowI won’t lecture you any more, for 
I came to bring you a piece of news. Mrs. 
Rashton’s son, the far-famed Digby, returns 
to-morrow.” 

* She never said a word about it this after- 
noon,”’ said Eify, thonghtfally. 

‘She only had the telegram an hour ago, 
and, poor old lady, it sent her up to the 
seventh heaven of delight, I left her in the 
highest spirits,” 

**I suppose it’s rather wicked, but I can’t 
help wishing he had stayed away,” objected 
Eify. ‘I am so tired of hearing of him.” 

‘‘Is he nice?” asked Mona, gravely, 

‘*My dear child,” langhed Mrs, Belton, ‘I 





am no judge, for I never saw him, and, like 
Elfy, I will confess to feeling rather weary of 
his praises, for my husband extols him nearly 
as much as Mrs. Rashton. Digby has a his- 
tory, which is more than most young men 
can boast.” 

“ A history—what is it 2?” ’ 

“Why, he was at school and college with 
Charles, so naturally we know all about bim ; 
bat I doubt if the reat of Slingham is 20 
favoured, so please keep this to yourselves. 
Dr. Rashton had I am afraid to say how 
many sons, and he insisted, having made & 
very poor thing of a profession himeelf, that 
they should all go into mercantile careers or 
try for Government appointments. Digby 
wanted to be a clergyman, but parental 
persuasion was too strong, and he became & 
clerk in the Iadian Civil Service instead.” 

‘I don’t call that a history,” objected Elfy. 

‘I haven't finished,” said Mra. Belton. 
‘‘He was in love with a beautiful girl, and 
his attachment was returned; they were en- 

aged, and all seemed well till he got his 
fodian appointment. It wonld be three years 
before he could afford to marry, but she, I am 
not going to tell you her name, promised to 
wait. My dear girls, before Digby Rashton 
had been gone six months, his betrothed had 
married someone elze.’’ 

** And what did he say ?”’ 

‘‘ Ag I didn't happen to be in India I can't 
tell you. He has kept single all these years, 
and though he has twice had leave of absence; 
his mother has always spent it with him in 
London. Until now he has never even binted 
at revisiting Slingham. Perhaps, now the 
wound is ten years old, he is getting over it.” 

“ And he is going to be very rich, isn't he?” 

‘Yes, he is heir to hie cousin, » wealtby 
Hertfordshire ‘quire with one daughter. 
Mrs. Rushton has a lovely scheme for Digby 
to marry this girl and be hsppy ever after, 
but I am sure 1 don’t know whether he will.” 

Left alone, it was nataral that the twins 
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ghould discuss the romantic story they had 
just heard. 

“Me. Rashton will be tall and dark,” said 
Elty, who was fond of drawing fancy por- 
¢raite ; ‘‘ he will be very handsome and morose, 
and hardly open bis lips.” 

‘* What a very gloomy person,"’ said: Mona, 
laughing. ‘If your propheoy is correct, Elfy, 
I shall fight shy of the ‘Grey House’ until 
Mr. Rashton hag departed.” 

She went there the next day,*however, by 
special invitation given before»the old lady 
knew of her idol’s return. 

Mrs. Rashton did not expeot'her son till six 
or seven, and she wonld nothear of. the girls 
leaving her before tea. 

A; ‘hey saton the velvaty. lawn,.and:Elty’s 
slear vuice-read aloud a pleasant story, Mana 
found her thoughts wandering-to Digbyand 
his romance. 

“ or glad! he hae o history,’’ she decided. 
“Tf he-had been jast-amordinary young man 
he might. have fatien.in:loverwith Eify, and 
that would never do. Mrs Rashton-is-kind- 
ness itself now, bat she-wonld: think no one 
under an heiress good enough for: ber son’s 
wile,” 

Mona had reached this point in her refiec- 
tions when the two gentlemen. spproaohed. 
She was so surprieed at Mr, Fenton's unex- 
pected appearance and his: recognition of her- 
self, that for a moment she forget to look.at 
the hero of the cvsssion. 

When she had cece vered from: her astonish- 
ment, Digby Rasbto. was seated between his 
mother and Eify, taisiog in themos' nataral 
manner of Slinghac: and the cbhenges he 
noticed there Nothiog lesa like a misan- 


Shro os or a disappointed lover conld well have | 


beck imagined, 


**} told Fenton he would be sure to find | 


lodgings in the village, mother,"”’ he said, 


pleasantly, ‘I thonghs it wonld be like old | 
times for n3 to ba in Slingham-togesher. By | 


the «vay, you ought to congrstalate him.” 

‘Iam sore [ hope bo will ba very happy,” 
asid Mrs, Rashion, kindly.. “I shall hope 
gome day to make Mrv, Fenton's acquaint 
ance.” 

Dieby laughed heartily. a‘ thea mistake. 

‘Tnat lady does not exist at present, 
mother. The subjects for felicitation are 
Gret that he has discovers* the seoret of per- 


petal youth, recondly ths; be has come into 


@ forrane,” 
Ronald blushed like a gir! 


‘‘T never can get peopic to believe I am | 
four.and-thirty,” he said, simply. ‘' Lassure ; 


you Mrs. Rashton, I haves done my us*mosnt to 
atiain a dignified, middle-aged appearance, 
bas tropical enns and baking winds. eeem to 
have no effect on me; people siill persiat in 


taking me for a young deacon. As to the | 
fortane, I'm not sure that it's a sabject for | 


congrataulation."’ 


** Nonsense,” said Digby, oheerfally, ‘that’s 
absurd.” 


“I’ve had to-resign my chaplaincy,”’ said | 


Denton, rather ruefully. ‘I baven’t. a re- 
Jation in the world, nor a single. tie to..ny 
particular place. I feel like a barqne.that 
bas lost.its moorings, and, after the regular 
precise life of an army.chaplain, it’s trying.” 

* Ieia so strange that you and Digby shonid 
have returned to England about the same 


time, both so favoured. by fortune.as.to be | 
able to resign your professional daties," said | 


the old lady. 

Ronald Fenton.sighed. 

* Teanll very well forhim. He haga large 
estate to look.after, and you to stake care of 
him ; bat.an.idle. life doesn’s’ suit me. Iam 
just poing to be lezy this eammer, and then I 
shall. try and.get a Sanday curacy somewhere, 
which will leave my.week-day hours free.'’ 

‘* Bat I thought you didn’t wansshem free,” 

‘“T nave a solemn charge entrusted to ma 


by the friend who ieft me bis fortane. Some- | 


times I can do nothing in the matter from 
week's end to week’s end, at others it takes all 
he hours of the six working days; but for 
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that I should never bave resigned my chap- 
Jainoy,.”’ 

Mona rose, She felt the old friends must 
have much to disouss without the presence of 
strangers. To her surprice, Mr. Rashton said 
he-and his friend would-see them home, as he 
wanted to secure lodgings for Mr. Fenton in 
the village. : 

*‘ Taere is plenty of room here,” cried Mrs, 
Rashton, ‘‘and Ronald ie most welcome.” 

The young clergyman smiled gratefally. 

‘ You.are very kind, but my hours mayhe 
irregular, and I think I had better havea 
retreat of my own, bat I shall trespass on 
youand Digby most days.” 

Mona made another effort to decline tbe 
proffered escort, thinking Mrs. Rushton would 
not like to be lett alone, but the old lady 
would not. hear of any objections; and 20 the 

‘four young people started. 

The village lane was narrow, and they. 
divided: naturally: into two pairs, Mona and 
the youngeolergymsn leading the way. 

‘You. cannot think bow surprised Iam to 
see you here.” 

‘* [euppose unexpected meetings are always 
surprieing, I wonder you knew me again.” 

‘You were associated in my mind with an 
eventtabmorning. The day I calledat Olap- 
ham.I-reocsived a bitter dissppointmeant." 

‘*Misg Taylor was out—she was terribly 
vexed when she -returned to find she had 
missed you." 

‘‘] wasn't thinking of Mies Taylor. I 
hoped:to.obtain theaddress of a» woman who 
came to Hagiand with Mrs, Cooper-as nurse, 
bat she had parted with herat Southaarpton."’ 





“Do you mean & dark, foreign looking 
woman, neatly dressed and answeriag to the 
| name of Dixon?” 

‘* Yes; sarely you cannot have seen her!” 

** She oame to Clapham a day or two after 
your oall there, Mrs, Cooper was out, and 
she would not leave & meseage. When I 
| went away after giving my leasons, I found 

her watching the house. I don’s know if you 

are interested in ber, Mr. Fenton, but she 
| strack me as @ most disagreeable woman.” 

“I quite agree with you, but [ mast confess 
I am interested in her,” said Ronald, qaickly. 
‘' Mies Rosa, I can’t explain is to you, bas I 
| would give a very great deal to have Hester 
Dixon's addrees "’ 


Mona, gravely. ‘‘Ig made a great impree- 
sion on me at the time, but my mother's 
| death, which had happened jas’ before, quite 
drove it ont of my head, and I have never 

thonght of it since. When I came ont:of the 
gate the woman. waa a few yards off, staring 
| at the house; she followed me vatil we were ous 
| of sighs of the windows, and then she put one 
| hand on my arm, and é6aid she wanted to 
| speak to me, She asked if I cvnld tell her 
whether a clergyman—ehe desoribed you so 
accurately I knew whom she meant—had been 
to. see Mra. Cooper, and whether he seemed 
| tronbled at what she toid him, I said you 
j had been, but I had no idea what passed 
between you and Mra. Cooper. She said—it 
makes me shudder even now when I reali her 
| manner—it was easy to.ece Iwas poor, aad if 
| I liked to earn five. pounds, she could pat me 
| in therway of it. I was to tell you, it I eaw 
| you again, that ehe could find a tenant for 
| your offia if you prid her a thousand 
} pounde,"’ 

Mona: was trembling.as she spoke. Ronald 
gave ber his arm. 

“Tam quite sure you retused.”’ 

‘* T was eo frightened I took to my feet and 
flew. I never stopped running till I gov home. 
I have never spoken of this to anyone, but at 
first I used to think of it conatantly. You 

| Bee ‘* here she hesitated, ‘I did not 





understand. I fanocied:that she:must be mad. 
Is seamed to me she was offering to murder 
| someone if you would pay her a) thousand 
nnds.” 
Ronald Fenton pressed the hand he. still 
held, reasearingly. 
| ‘Mies Rose, ldon't wonder that you were 


‘*{ will tell you just what happened,” paid | 


terrified, There isa great deal I must keep 
silence on, bat this much I may tell you. [ 
never sought to injure a fellow. creature in my 
lite. Hester Dixon has stolen some paperg 
of the utmost-importance to me. I incline to 
think. her message meant she would resign 
them for)a thousand pounds,” 

‘And would you have paid that price for 
them?" asked Mona, bewildered. 

‘‘Not willingly. I would. pay double, ay, 
and treble the suamto.gain what I seek, but 
I would not reward Hester Dixon with a six. 
pence if I could-hetp it. Sheris a bad woman, 
Mise Rose.” 


OHAPTER XI. 


Anuinz Rusaton, to continue: calling her by 
her maiden name, had by no means forgotten 
the-atrange promise made to herin the anony. 
mong letter, She did not in:the least under. 
stand how wealth far greater than her 
father’s could possibly be «hers, but she was 
quite-willing to enjoy any laoky chance fate 
sent her, and so regularly fordays after read. 
ing the strange communication from ‘'Oxe 
who Knows,” she wore violets in her dress 
For: some time nothing happened. Then she 
received-a few lines»in the» same illitersts 
band, saying that her correspondent had bern 
detained in London by important: business, 
She: still hoped to-see Miss Raskton before 
long; but-wonld call at Digby Pisce and taks 
her chance of obtaining an interview. 

Arline, who foand one ses of clandestixe 
meetings ag much as she ooald manage, was 
rather relieved at this promise; but sa the 
weeks wore on and she heard nothing moxce 
she began to regard the whole affair ass 
hosx. 

It was a Jane afternoon, and she wes 
| Bitting slone in her boudoir. She looked psia 
jand weary. Is waathe day atter her fearfo: 
| diecovery that her husbaud had epent seve: 
;yeara-in & convict privon. She had nc 
: recovered from the shock, and she was hy no 
;meaos sure that she had convinasd Digby 
, Rashton his eyes had played him false when 

he declared he sawherin the moonlight, 

| Digoy bad started for. Landon, and would 
jemen go on to Stingham, In sll he might be 
away & month, and the Syuire, who had 
grown to depend upon his compavionship, 
miesed him at-every. turn. Provoked to fiad 
aves was no longer the sole person her father 
needed, Arline -had pettisnh)y refused $0 accom- 
paay him on @ visit-t0.come near neighbours, 
and-was reolining,on the eofa, very couch ont 
of semper, and ia the lowes? epirita. 

Poor Arline, the crooked path she had 
elected to follow wae failofshorns. Sie was 
qnick enough to, see things could nod goon in 
their present state. Her frequent meetings 
with Horace must in time bs detected. If 
Digby Rashton assumed the management of 
the estate, he would certsinly.be dawn on any- 
one sku!king about the woods ateer dark, If 
Horses told the srath, that he. cams.there to 
meet hia wife, the Squire's daughter, why, 
their fortune. would baraiced. If not, what 
exonse could he give? 

Then she knew. his demands-for. money were 
increasing weekly, and sabe bad no.means of 
gratifying them. Her :sllowaace.was liberal 
for her private wants, bus.the hail of it was a 
poor egubsistence for a man of expensive 
tastes, 

The Squire never refased a whim of hers, 
and gave her frequent presents ; bat they did 
not take a money form, snd aa he knew pre- 
cisely what jewela she poaseesed, to dispose of 
them was franght with danver. 

He was seventy five, and in failing health. 
His life could not last long, bat is scemed to 
Arline only his death could.cut-the knot of 
her perplexities, 

She hated herself for the thonght. He had 
been so good to her. This ola man, whose 
death shebad almost bronght herself to desire, 
harsh and austere to others, to Arline he had 
been all tenderness, Even her mother had 
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never loved her with an affection equal to the 
ire’s. 
Bat-she understood’ her father‘ too well to 


¢hink he would forgive her‘the deception. Sbe 
had wronged him more terribly than her elder 


ter. 
ore had given up home, parents, and 
friends for the man she loved. Arline had 
married secretly-one whom her father would 
nod bave admitted to his house even as an 
acquaintance. 

She had conceated her marriage for seven 
years, during which her life bad been one long 


tie, 

Ae bhe lay there thinking over her miserable 
marriage ahe seemed to see ber guilty secret 
discovered, and herself expelled for ever from 
Digby Place. What home could her husband, 
an ex convict, provide forher? What wceuld 
her life be like at the mercy of a man who 
valued her only as a means of getting money, 
and whose fatare plan of action did nos 
incinde a day of honest work ? 

She loved luxury and reficement. She was 
fitted to shine in society. It was very diffe- 
rent from Freda, a young girl just fresh from 
echool, who knew nothing of worldly pleseures, 
and might be content with poverty and love. 
The wretched Arline knew full weil thas if 
ber father oset her off, Horace Clifton would 
sive her no loving weloome. His cry, like a 
Jewieh usurer, waa gold, gold, gold ! 

She had loved her father once, but the love 
hed cooled of late, Ever since the Sqaire, 
insiead of taking her long spinsterhood a3 a 
sender, filial sacrifice, had began to urge her to 
marry, she had felt annoyed. 

Since Digby Raehton bad come to live with 

them, and, as the angry woman thought 
‘coy upon ber,” her affection for James 
Rashton had faded rapidly, cn'il now she told 
heraelf frankly it would be a pity if his life 
were much prolonged, 
He was an old man; hie daye were fall of 
ncatiness; he con!d not enjoy the vast 
wealth hs bad amassed, If he died while he 
gill believed in her, she would be a rich 
woman and able to steer her own path 
jhrough life. 

Her musings were interropied, A knock 
2ame a’ the door, followed by she entrance of 
Mrs. Hobbs, The housekeeper did not often 
seek her young mistress, there was scant sym- 
pathy between them. 

Hobbs bad been devoted to Mre, Rushton, 
bunt she had never loved Arlire How that 
cold stately beauty could ba the child of her 
dear gentle lady was & problema to the widow. 

‘IT am sorry to troubles you, ma’am,” she 
cnid, civilly ; ‘but thers’s a woman here ask- 
ing to pee you. The butler told her youconld 
aot be disturbed and then she begged to epeak 
¢c me, and, from what she told me, I bave made 
bold to come and ees if you'd listen to her.” 

An angry refusal was on Arline s lips, but 
she checked it aa a strange suepicion came to 
her. Perbaps this was her anonymous corre- 
2pondent, ** One Who Knows.” 

‘‘What did:she tell you, Mrs. Hobbs? I 
Stppose the usual story—no work, and rent 
behind?” 

“Oh, no, ma’em, She's a respectable 
woman, and seems well to do. She said she'd 
been seeking your mother, my late mistress, 
because the had something important to tell 
ber. Failing you, I believe she intends to try 
and see the Sguire." 

‘I suppose I had better eee her, Hobbs.” 

A strange white look came to Arline’s face, 

** You remember what I told you oncs—that 
Thad a-sieter, You con's think, I suppose, 
thie can be she. I-need not tell you the Squire 


would never forgive ua if we allowed her to | 
| one who can prove that you are the person the 


cross his threshold | " 


Yon’ need not be afraid of that, Miss | 


Aline This Mrs. Dixon is jast a plain work- 
‘tg woman, who may have been an upper cer- 
vaut in good families, bus she’s never been a 
‘ady, and she’s fifty if she’s a day!" 

‘' She had better come in.” 

Hobbs was devoured by ouriosity, but 
Arline kept perfectly self. possessed, she did not 








say & word to her vieitor till the housekeeper 
had withdrawn, then she fixed her splendid 
black eyes intently on Mrs. Dixon’s face, and 
asked, gravely,— 

* What is your business?" 

“T fancy you can guess it, miss. I’ve 
written you two letters, both signed ‘One 
Who Knows.’” 

Arline rose from the sofa and went to the 
door, noiselessly she slipped the brass bolt; 
then being secured against intrusion, she 
took a low chair opposite Mrs. Dixon. 

“You mentioned my mother to the house- 
keeper, Did you know her?” 

‘*T never set eyes on her, Miss Arline; but 
if she'd been alive I shonld not bavs needed to 
come to you.” 

Arline felt aggrieved that the woman put so 
little information in her replies, and said, 
irritably,— 

“I don’t believe in riddles. If you have 
anything to say to me say it plainly, If not, 
I need not detain you!" ' 

Hester put back her black net veil, and 
looked at Arline almost contemptuously. 

‘*T oan make you one of the richest women 
in England—if we come to terms. Is that 
plain enough?" 

**T cannot gress your meaning. My mother 
has often told me that she did not possess a 
single rich relation. I know she was in abject 
poverty when she married. How then cana 
fortane possibly come to me throvgh her?” 

“I will give you & token,” raid Mrs. Dixon, 
amiably, ‘jast to show I know what I am 
about. Your mother's name was Napay, 
your eldest sister was called Dot, your brother 
was Bob; they are all dead bas you, and you 


“No one knew until this year. Your 
fortune was brought from the Southern hemi- 
sphere; it only reached England in Febru- 
& _f9 
‘* Bat why was I not told?” 

Heater Dixon shook her head impatiently, 
**T tell you the man in charge of is isa 
gaby. It never strikes him that your mother 
may have changed her name.” 

“ Then he is seeking mamma—not ms! " 

‘I cannot say how the fortune would have 
been divided bad Mrs. Rushton and your 
brother lived. Now, if your sister is dead, all 
is yours; if not, you take the balf.”’ 

* A bundred pounds,” said Arline, ploomily. 
‘““A hundred pounds before you’ tell me 
more?” 

“ And five thousand the day you come into 
your property—those are my terms." 

“ And if I refase?” 

“Yon won't,” ssid Mre, Dixon, quickly. 
‘You are & keen woman despite your beauty, 
and you love money. You know that the 
moment the Squire dies your reign here is 
over, and you will take care to secure a fortune 
first.*’ 

‘* You said,’ there was a stony despair in 
Arline’s face —‘‘you said the name I bore 
was not mine. I would give @ great deal to 
keep this secret.” 

** J don’t go out of my way to do people bad 
turns,”’ eaid Hester, civilly, ‘If you like to 
call yourself Arline Raehion all your days it 
won't matter to me,’’ 

A thrill of relief passed through Arline's 
frame, 

‘* May I tell my father? For snoh a cause he 
would advance me ths money.” 





hear a name to which you have no right.” 

Ariine pnt one band to her heart, and 
almosi staggered beneath the blow. How in 
the world had this womsn discovered her 
marrisge ? 

A cold dew of terror stood in great beada 
upen her forehead, and ehe looked like one 
Btricken with a desndiy fexr. 

‘Don't be alarmed,” eaid Hester, calmly. 
‘Ts was better you should have proof I know 
something about you. or eles you might not 
have believed my story.” 

, Arline was still trembling from head to 
‘oot, 

“ Go on,"’ she eaid, hoarsely, 

‘There is a fortans—an enormous fortpne 
—waiting for your mother or her children. 
Your brosher and sister being dead, you are 
the sole cisimant." 

‘* My sister may not be dead,”’ 

Hester Dixon looked up sharply. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

“She eloped. We have not seen her for 
years. We believe her dead, but there is no 
proof.” 

Hester looked annoyed. In a moment she 
had recovered ber equanimity. 

“Tt does not matter; the fortune is go large, 
even the half of it will make you a great 


heiress. No one but me can give it yon, | 


becanse no one elas knows that your mother 
married Mr. Rashton. I will prove your 
rights if you give mea hundred pounds now, 
and five thoueand on the day you receive your 
fortune.” 

‘* Five thousand pounds!” 

‘* Certainly! Wishout me you will never 
got it at all.” 

“But it may be in Chancery, and take 
years and years before I get a penny.” 

‘Ts ig nos in Chancery, but in the bank, 
The trustee is a young man, so honest that he 
is more likely to add to the fortune than rob 
you of a sixperce. All you need is the certifi- 
cate of your birth and the tessimony of gome- 


said certificate refers to.’ 

** And the fortune?”’ 

*T cannot tell you the exact amount. It 
may be half a million, perbaps more—cer- 
tainly not less.” 

Arline looked.almost panic-etricken. 

‘* Why have I never heard of it?" she asked, 
hoarsely. ‘‘Ifonly I had known years ago!” 


‘Tell the Squire, and you shall never hear 
anozher word of the fortuxe from me; tell your 
| fatber and you make me your inveterate foe,” 
| ‘ Bat the hundred pounds?” 

“‘1f the mistreas of such» place as this oan's 
lay her fingera onstch a tiife, why, 1d rather 
be @ plain workivg body.” 

Arline could not explain, A year ago she 

‘oOuld easily have managed to reise the sum 
reqaired, bat now, when for months past her 
husvand had drained her of rooney and vala- 

j ables, when she was at ber wit's ends already 

,how to supply his demance—why, it was 

| simply an impossibility. 

** You will remember,” said Hester, rising, 

“in & week's time Ishallresorn. It you have 
the money, well, you shall have the ciue I 
possess, and in a week the fortune wiil be 

; yours; if not “ 

“Tf nov?” repeated Arline, 

| ‘If not, I eball seek ont your sister—she 

| may be living, or have lefo children to inherit 
her righte. Any way, the choice reata with 
you, A hundred down and the promice of 
five thousand will content me. Nos a peany 
less. I have crossed the ocean op purpose to 

j make this bargain, and I will nos go from one 

‘of my conditions. Gocod-dsy, Mise Rashton ; 

in a week's time I shall retarn.”’ 

She was gone. Arline rubbed her eyes, and 
wondered whether the whole strange interview 
could possibly have been & cream, 








CHAPTER XII. 


Artint went to the trysting-place sgain 
| that night, She told herself sbas Digby Rash- 
‘ton being away there could be no danger. She 
gave into ber hneband’s avaricions hand the 
bandgome brsceles whioh she had decided 
could best be spared from her trinket. box, and 
then she told bim the two great events of the 
dsay—Digby's ascertion thas he had eeen her 
ths night before, and the visit of Hester 
Dixon. 

Mr. Clifion listened in grave concern. 

** How long will the fellow be away?” 
| “I have no idea. He went to see his 
| mother, and try to persusde her to live with 
him at Kesterton. My father thinks of renting 
's bonse there for Digby, a8 he will not hear 
of taking up hia quarters for & permanency 
| With us.” 
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“Bomething must be done before he 
returns,” said Clifton, quickly. “ Now, Arline, 
to this other bnainess. Do you believe the 
woman's story ?” 

* I think I do,” 

“Why, you are not always ready to take in 
old wiv: s’ fables,” 

‘*She must know scmething about us,” 
mused Arline, ‘‘ because she told me the pet 
names of my brother and sister. She said, 
too, that the name I wer by was not my own. 
After all, Horace. why should it not be true? 
The fortune, mind you. was intended for my 
mother. I know she had no rich relations, 
but someone belonging to her may have gone 
to Africa very poor, and made a heap of 
money there, and left it to her from old 
association's eake.” 

** Bhe was very pretty,"’ said Clifton, almost 
gtudgingly. ‘ She was not young when your 
father brought her here, but she was very 
attractive.” 

Arline bit her lip impatiently. 

“That will not help us, Horace. your 
interests are at stake as well as mine, Tell me 
how oan I get this money?” 

* Sell your jewels.” 

“IT have none that would not instantly be 
missed. You have tsken good care of that!” 
** Ask the Squire for a hondred pounds.” 

“Impossible! He would want to know 
what it was for!” 

The beautiful moon shone down on the pair, 
The shrubbery was as light as day, Horace 
Clifton looked into hie wife's face ag thongh 
he would read it through and through. He 
knew she was not a good woman, but what 
scruples had she left? Would she go any 
lengths to gain this money she so much 
desired ? 

‘* I know of one way,” he whispered. 

Atlive understood. For an instant she 
recoiled from him in horror, then she thought 
of the vast fortune which would be hers if she 
could meet Hester Dixon’s demands. Her 
good angel fied horror stricken, and the 
Sqaire's daughter yielded. 

“Could you manage it?" she asked, 
hoareely. ~ 

* I think go,” 

* And no suspicion would fall on me? "’ 

“None whatever.” 

. ' How could is bs done?” 

"You would have to let me into the house,” 
said Olifton, in a qnaick, breathless way, 
‘leave me for cne hour alone in your father’s 
library, and what you want shall be done! ” 

‘It is a terrible rieak |" 

He lsughed, 

*' Women are such cowards. Itis’no rick at 
all. The servante sleep in a distant portion 
of the house, and will hear nothing. At the 
very worst, if the butler should be aroused, you 
can go and meet him boldly, saying you were 
wakefal and came down in search of a 
book.” 

Arline was trembling from head to foot. 
Strange compound that she was, she meant 
this unnatoral crime to be perpetrate’. She 
intended to admit her husband like a felon to 
her father’s house—to Jet bim rob the old 
man who bad been so tender to her—but she 


* gould not bear to disoussa the details. 


Bhe shuddered as Clifton spoke of his plans, 
she felt how low she had sunk, Last night 
she had felt humiliated that her husband had 
ae @ convict, and now she had fallen to his 
evel. 

‘‘We may as well make it two hundred 
while we are about it,’ said Clifton, cheer. 
fally; “the riek is no greater, and a little 
ready money will come in very usefal to me, 
Arline,” A 

Ste was silent. Memory was torturing her 
with its thousand tovgues, She seemed to eee 
herself a child again, to hear her mother’s 
voice. 

She could recollect the day when Bob and 
Freda had called her a little miser, and 
accused her of being fond of money. Her 


mother sighed and esid goid might be a course. | Arline. Think carefolly and answer me.” 


Had gold really been a curse to them? They i 





had been happier before the Equire came in 
for Digby Piace. While he was comparatively 
poor they had had no secrets. 

Freda and Bob never seemed to care for 
money, they were the sunshine of the family, 
and the new life at the Piace had been begun 
without either of them. 

Had her mother been happy then? Arline’s 
heart said ‘No.’ She knew the thought of 
lost Freeda had been one long pain to that 
mother's loving heart. 

Bat for that money, her father might have 
acquiesced in Freda’s marriage; bunt for her 
life of loxary, she—Arline—would not so love 
gold as to sin for its sake. Oh! the cruel 
mockery of it all!” 

“Well.” said Horace, smiling, “is it 
settled?” 

“*I—I suppose so. When sball it be?" 

‘To. morrow." 

“ At midnight?” 

** An hour later would be better; and if you 
have any inflaence over such things, see that 
the household retires early."’ . 

* You will give me s signal.” 

“ Are the ehutters closed in the library?” 

** Always.” 

“Ta there no room left unolosed ?” 

‘“*My bondoir. Listen, Horace, yon must 
throw a stone at the window, and I shall 
underetand and will come down and let 
you in.”’ 

* Agreed.” Then a sudden thought seemed 
to strike kim, ‘ You are quite sure, I sup- 
pose, that it would be useless to ask the Squire 
for the money ?' 

* Perfectly useless.” 

“Ohi” 

‘I must be going.” 

“A great fortune,” said Clifton, half 
dreamily. ‘It is worth a struggle; and you 
are beantifal, Arline. Yes, on the whole, fate 
hae been kind to me." 

Arline thought, as she walked home, that 
fate bad certainly not been kind to her. She 
woke in the morning with a splitting head- 
ache, and was thankfal to have that excuse to 
plead when the Squire noticed her white 
cheeks and heavy eyes. 

‘* A headache,” and the old msn Janghed at 
his own conceit: ‘sre you quite sare you 
don't mean a heartache, Arline?” 

Papal” 

‘* My cear, I should be pleased if it were so. 
I should like to think you miss Digby as I 


Arline felt aggrieved. 

“I don't miss him!” she eaid, bitterly, 
‘* Beoanee you are infatuated with your cousin, 
pspa, that ia no reason why 1 should be. I 
detest Digby Rashton! I think he is a puno. 
tilious, priggish idiot!" 

Very grave had grown the old Squire's face, 
very severe was his reproof. 

“Times have obanged if that is fitting 
language for a lady. If courtesy and refine- 
ment are going out of fashion, why, then I 
rejoice that my heir is one of the old school. 
Digby Rashten is my ideal of what an English 
gentleman should be.” 

Arline tried to smile. 

* Papa, you are infatuated with him.” 

‘*My dear Arline, is it wonderfal that, at 
my age, my whole heart should go out to the 
last of my name?” 

‘You have me,” said Arline, in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘‘I mast be nesrer to you than a dis- 
tant cousin like Digby Rushton.” 

The Squire smiled. 

‘I sometimes fanoy, Arline, I have made a 
great mistake, I did it for the best, and until 
the day when you ‘old me yon had expeoted to 
be my heiress, I never doubted the wisdom of 
my decision.” 

‘* What mistake can yon have made, papa?" 
atked Arline. ‘‘ You have always been the 
kindest of fathers,”’ 

James Rashton kept silent for nearly five 


| minutes; then he asked, abruptly, — 


‘* What ia the first thing you can remember, 


‘*I don’t need to think, papa. The first 


— 


thing I can remember is a home in France, | 
was always called ‘Baby’ in those days. You 
and mamma petted me, but Freda and Bob 
cared more for each other. Of course, I wag 
only @ tiny child, and could not understand, 
bat I fanoy you were fonder of me than yon 
were of them. Mother loved Bob best, but} 
was your favourite.” 

The Squire bowed his head. 

‘ You never wondered why we did not go 
into society ? You never thought my manner 
harsh at times to Freda and your brother?" 

Arline shook her head. 

‘* You were not harsh; but—I don’t think 
they could help it—they were always two 
apart. I belonzed to you.” 

. — Squire put one hand on her bowed 
ead. 

‘* 1 will explain it all to you some day, Arline; 
you will know then why I desire eo ardently 
that you should marry Digby.” 

* Papa,” gaid Arline, in a hard strained 
voice, ‘‘ Digby does not want to marry me, 
You are quite mistaken.” 

The Squire let fall the dainty china cup he 
held in his hand ; it was broken into a bun. 
dred pieces. 

“ Arline, you must marry Digby Rashton! 
I don’t think I could rest easy in my grave if 
you refased my last earthly wish.” 


(To be continued), 








DECIMA’S ORDEAL. 


os nee 
CHAPTER XXVI.—(continued ) 


Sur readily recognised the fact that he was 
bending his steps towards the hou:e that they 
had visited together the night previous, and 
she determined that if he called upon Decima 
they would have their interview together, for 
she keenly felt the responsibility that she had 
unintentionally assumed. 

Ssill she did not join him, but kept up her 
position in the rear. 

She was a very few feet behind when he 
turned the corner nearest to the rickety little 
bailding, her veil drawn well across her face, 
She saw Philip Browne as he emerged from the 
door way before James had had time to lifé 
his eyes, and a low cry escaped her, She, too, 
had recognized the fact thas he was the same 
man whom they had seen in Decima's rocm, 
and the same corclusion was arrived at that 
had so disturbed Fred. 

Her eyes turned upon James. She under- 
stood his feeliogs, She saw bim epring 
forward, She heard the exclamation cf rage. 
She saw him whirl Browne about as if he had 
been bat a ball, and then she heard the ory 
that issued from his white lips as James 
recognised his friend and brother-in law. 

She beard the conversation that followed, 
and understood its import, yet she felt then 
that she dared not make her presence known, 
though Browne was an old friend of hera. She 
sbrank back, an awfal fear tugging at her 
heart, for she had read aright the expression 
, of Fred's face, and she knew that some terrible 
scene wae about to follow. 

Her resolation was quickly taken. She 
would know where they went, and be ready to 
take action in the event of its reaching the 
point sbe feared. 

She flittered along behind them in the 
gathering gloom, sometimes almost unable 10 
keep up with their long, swinging etrides with- 
,;out running, bat never losing them for & 
} moment. She saw them enter the house where 
| Browne lived. The door closed upon them. 
| She paused for a second to consider, then 

boldly mounted the steps. 
Ts this a boarcing-house?"’ she asked of 
the servant who answered her ring at the bell. 
‘No, madame. We let rooms.” 
‘May I see the person who keeps the 
horse?” 
| * Yes, madame. Walk in, please.” 
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She entered the drawing-room and sat down. 
1é seemed to her an age before the lady of the 
house made her appearance. She was growing 
#00 nervous to have borne it a, when the 
door opened and a pleasant-faced woman 
entered, Miss Mortimer heaved a sigh of re. 
lief. 

She rose and went straight up to her, know- 
ing that it was best to etate her errand boldly. 

‘‘Madame,” she said, endeavouring to 
speak quietly, bat not succeeding very well, 
‘‘] have come upon an errand that may seem 
singular to you, and yet I implore you to 
grant a request that I shall make.” 

The woman looked interested, 

‘Won't you be seated?” she asked, 
politely. . 

Miss Mortimer shook her head, glancing 
nervously in the direction of the door. 

“No,” she answered. ‘ There ia not time. 
You have a gentleman boarding with you— 
Da.otor Pailip Browne?” 

‘“* Yes,”’ 

“He came in but & moment sgo with 
another gentleman. They have gone to 
Doctor Browne's room. Madame, I know you 
will think it a most extraordinary request, 
bnt I want to ask your permission to hear 
the conversation that parses between those 
two.” 

The woman drew back. 

“ Are you a detective?” she asked. 

“N». Is ia my desire to avoid publicity 
instead of seeking it. I have reason to 
believe that there will be trouble between 
those two, and if it really comes to that I 
wish to prevent it. I should prefer their not 
knowing the action that I have taken in the 
event of there being no trouble between them, 
bat I greatly fear that there will be some 
dreadfal result from this interview if you 
refase.”’ 

“Ido confess that what you ask is most 
extraordinary, Ds. Bsowns has been in my 
— for some time, and I have found 

a 

“A gentleman always, bud the greatest 
gentleman upon earth will get into trouble 
sometimes. Lam seriously afraid that you 
will regret it if you refase. Come with me, 
if you will; then if you think that I have 
heard that to which I should not have 
listened, take me before those two when their 
conversation is ended. Bat first, you must 
agree thas anything you hear is to remain a 


“Is is foolish to ask that, because you 
don’t know whether I should keep my word 
or not, even under any promise. My honour 
is sufficient without my word, though I con- 
fess that it seems sadly compromised in 
yielding to your requsst.’’ 

* Bas ycu will nos refuse?" 

“TI will not. You sre a lady. We will 
trust each other for once.” 

She led the way, and the two entered a room 
adjoining that occupied by Doctor Browne and 
communicating by adoor. Every word was 
distinctly andible. 

The landlady was convinced that she had 
not done wrong in granting the request of 
her strange visitor when she heard the words 
addressed by Dootor Browne to his guest, — 

“Now either leave my room or behave 
yourself like a gentleman.” 

We know what followed. 

James's voice was lifted in anger. The 
woman drew back, convalsively clutching the 
arm of her gu st. 

‘ What are we todo?” she gasped. ‘‘ They 
will fighs, sure!"’ 

A“. Mortimer was white to the lips. 
Somesning in Doctor Browne's manner had 
made her doubt his guilt, though she scarcely 
confersed it even to herself. The words of 
the lady beside her seemed & positive relief. 

_‘*We mast prevent that,” she said, bar. 
riedly, “It was fear of that which brought 
me here. Ia there any way through which 
We can get into that room?" 
* None, if they havejlooked the door leading 


‘and she would have fainted but that Browne 
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to the hall. This one is fastened by a very 
heavy bolt on the other side.” 

Miss Mortimer leaned forward and applied 
her eye to the key-hole. She shrunk back 
with a cry of alarm. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “there is not a 
moment te be lost. Come!" 

& Bhe dashed into the hall, followed closely 
by the woman of the house, and flang open 
the door leading to Pailip Browne's room, 

James's ficgers were clasping Browne's 
throat, 

"For the love of Heaven, stop!” she cried, 
wildly, ‘‘ Have you both gone mad?” 

She was between them almost before they 
realised what had happened, and the two 
men had fallen apart. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


TaHEerz was an expression half of anger 
halt of shame upon the face of Fred James as 
he realised what had happened; but Philip 
Browne's eyes blazed with wrath. His teeth 
were set deeply into his lips to prevent the 
— of indignant words that he felt rising to 
them, 

Miss Mortimer glanced from one to the 
other, then her womanhood overcame her, 


caught her in time and placed her upon a 
chair, The lady. who kept the house went 
forward and placed her arm about the shrinok- 
ing girl. White and giddy, Alice sat there, 
bat she was effzctually recalled by hearing 
Fred James's remark, made in an uadertone, 
to Doctor Browne, — . 

‘* We shall meet again whenever you like; 
only let it be soon, Iteli you that this isa 
matter that cannot—shall not rest.” 

Browne's face ocrimsoned. He glanced 
hastily in the direction of Miss Mortimer, 
recognising readily enough that she had 
heard, and, worse still, that she understood 
the meaning and cause of the remark. 

He bowed coldly to his brother-in-law. 

Miss Mortimer was vpn her feet almost 
immediately, her white face looking spectral 
against her burning eyes. 

‘Ss Woatis it that you would do?” she cried, 
her hands clasped tighily together, her voice 
thick and hoarte. ‘' Do you wish to make the 
shame of that poor girl public? Is it your 
desire to brand her before all the world? She 
is dead to those who are nearest to her— 
whom her sorrow weuld most disgrace; then, 
for the love of Heaven, let her remain eo! Do 
you think that your fighting can erase the 
terrible wrong that has been done her? Fur 
shame, Fred! Are you a man ora child that 
ycuallow your feelings to so overrale your 
reazon ?” 

James flashed, bat Philip bad grown pale 
as death. He was watching Miss Mortimer 
with an expression of countenance that was 
like that of s wounded animal, speechlesaly 
pleading. 

“I do not intend to harm her !"" James ex- 
claimed, doggedly; ‘‘ bat I swear that jastice 
shall be done her!” 

**And do you think that fighting can force 
any but. a physical coward?’ asked Alice, 
heavily. ‘If you cannot persuade by words— 
if ycu cannot convince the heart through the 
reason—if you cannot make one see the 
wrong he has done and repair it by kindness, 
do you think that you can doit by force?” 

o y ” 

“Then I tell you that you cannot! Iam 
the impartial friend of the girl whom we 
would both avenge if we could, and therefore 
I can see more clearly than you can. You 
are doing her more harm than good, You 
will regret your act. You will receive no 
thanks from her. Come with me, at least 
until you have had time to thiok this over.” 

She held cus her hand. For a moment 
James hesitated. He did not like the idea of 
being treated as if be were a boy who had 


chidden for his temper. But there was 
nothing that he could do. He could not 
fight in the presence of ladies, and he did not 
wish to say anything farther upon the subject 
to Browne in their presence. 

He tarned quietly and picked up his hat 
from the table where he had Iaid it, glancing 
but once in the direction of Browne, 
‘‘To.morrow,”’ he said, briefly. 

Then he offered his arm to Miss Mortimer. 
They were about to leave the room to- 
gether. Browne's face was a study. He 
seemed to be struggling against some 
tremendous emotion—some overpowering 
desire that finally mastered him. Before they 
had reached the door he sprang forward and 
caught Miss Mortimer’s arm. 

‘*Qne minute!" he oried, hoarsely. ‘I 
scorn to explain anything to this man who 
has accused me of so vile—so loathsome an 
act, and more especially having known me 


bat to you it is different. I cannot let you 
—_ me capable of an act so despic- 
able. 

Alice’ turned, her hand grasping Jamea‘s 
arm convulsively. Her colour came and 
went with surprising rapidity. She leaned 
faintly against the door-oasing, her eyes fixed 
upon Browne’s set faca. 

“Gy on,” she said. 

“TI don’s know what startling evidence yo 
two can have against me to accuse me of n 
dastardly crime like this, but before Heaven 
I am innocent! I swear to you upon the 
hononar of a gentleman that I never even knew 
until this man told me that the lady in 
question wes not a widow! ' 

Miss Mortimer glanced from him to Jamea 
in & nervous, questioning way that showed 
bat too clearly’that her convictions were much 
shaken. 

James emiled eatirically. 

‘* Are you so easily convinced?” he asked, 
coldly. 

“I tell you again,’’ exslaimed Browne, 
earnestly, ‘‘ that to the day of my death I 
shonld never either have acknowledged or 
denied this thing to James, neither should I 
have taken any pains to convince him in any 
way, but I cannot allow mycelf to be stamped 
as & scoundrel in the eyes of the woman for 
whom I entertained the greatest respect, with- 
out at least an effort to clear myself of the 
false charge.” 

‘-Taen you are not guilty?” eaid Miss 
Mortimer, speaking her thoughts aloud with- 
out intention. 

‘*IT am not. If you have any doubt upon the 
subject, come with me to the lady. I can 
prove to you by her and by others that I never 
saw her in my life until I met her in the 
hospital where her child was born. Her 
peculiarly friendleas condition appealed to me, 
and I promised to do for her what 1 could. 
For that purpose—simply to see if I could not 
make life a trifle leas bard for a woman whom 
I pitied, I oalled upon her twice in her new 
quarters. I was there last uight, and again to- 
night. It I have committed a criminal act in 
an endeavour to lighten a burden that seemed 
to me too heavy to be borne by shoulders so 
trail, then I am guilty; but in nothing elie 
am I.” 

*' Ig this trae ?” 

‘‘T do not ask you to take my word. I can 
prove all that I have said.” 

He was standing with hia arms folded upen 
his breast. His face was magnificent in its 

id havteuwr. Miss Mortimer put out her 
hand to him impulsively. He flashed deeply 
as he took it. 

“I believe you without proof,” she said, 
with emotion. ‘I need no other voice than 
yours to tell me that you are innocent. I know 
” 

He looked the gratitude that for a moment 
hia lips refused to utter. 

“ Can you forgive me?” she asked, simply. 

‘¢ There is nothing to forgive. You sre not 
to blame,” he answered, slowly. ‘I cannot 


~ 
eo 





been detected in some foolish quarrel and 


sufficiently express my regret that evoh an 


and been my friend, as I believed, for years; . 
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Ontrageons scene has occurred in yonr pre- 
gence, but I thank you for your confidence, I 
can bear anything else better than want of 
that.” 

He had not meant to say s0 much, bat the 
undercurrent of the words was not noticed by 
her. She turned to Fred James, and there 
were tears in her eyes. 

‘** Can not you also see that he is speaking 
the truth?" she asked, tremulously, ‘ Can 
you nos see that you shall have to look farther 
for the guilty man in this case? Don’t you 
know when you look in Philip Browne's 
face that he is incapable of the act that we 
have ascribed to him?"’ 

James did not speak. His eyes were fixed 
searchingly upon Browne’s counésenance, but 
the latter was not looking at him. Miss 
Mortimer waa the only object of interest.in 
that room to him. There was gratitude in the 
expression, bus no approach to guilt. 

*' Oh, Fred, are you not great of soul enough 
¥o acknowledge your error when you have 


made one?" asked Alice, reproachfally, not. 


understanding his silence. 

“ Yes,” he answered, quietly, in a manly, 
straight-forward way that was infinitely 
becoming tohim. ‘' Iam ready to acknow- 
ledge that I have been a fool, blinded by my 
own stupefying pain. I took for granted a 
thing that might have ruined the life of my 
friend, or—made of me a murderer. I have 
made a great ass of myself, Phil. I have 
acoused you of a thing for which I should not 
excuse & man were I in your place, and yet I 
ask you to forgive me.” 

Fora moment Browne hesitated; then he 
put out his hand and grasped that of his dead 
wife's brother. 

‘' Let us forget it,” he said, huskily, 

"Not quite that," returned James, dally. 
**T cannot forget, bscause the guilty wretch 
exists! Ifhe were dead I might-try, but as 
long as he lives the determination shall live in 
me to find him and cause him to repair the 
horrible wrong he has done, let the circum- 
stances be what they may. I shall nots make 
another mistake such as this, but when I have 
found him he shall underatand the debi that 
he has got to pay.” 

There was an expression in the eyes that 
made Miss Mortimer shudder. There was no 
defined thought in her mind, but somehow she 
dreaded the time when Fred James should 
discover the man whom he sought. She would 
have. scorned herself could she have realised 
that there was a doubt in her mind of Graham 
Clinton, but it was there, gaunt and shadowy, 
but still a doubt, 

Her lips were white and stiff as she turned 
to leave the room. . 





CHAPTER XXVIII, 


Once again Fred James and Miss Mortimer 
were detained by Philip Browne. 

** While I thank you for the confidence that 
you have shownin me,” he said, with dignity, 
‘it is not my desire that there should be the 
remotest doubt at any future time in my 
entire innocence of this charge, and therefore 
I ask it as a favour that you go with me to 
call upon this lady. Oae can never tell what 
may occur ia the fature, and I do not wish 
that there ever should come a time when the 
matter would nos be quite at reat.” 

There was, of conrss, at first a demur. from 
both pereons; bus Doctor Browne insisted 20 
Strongly upon his point that they finally 
yielded, and together they went to call upon 
Decima. 

The visit was not fraught with any degree 
of pleasure to any one of the four, but was 
psinfol in the extreme. Decima’a feelings 
were spared all that was possible for jastioe 
to be done an innocent person. 

Perhaps there was no one of the number 
more thoroughly miserable as they left she 
wretched room than was Miss Mortimer. 
Ste had carefully avoided Graham Olinton’s 
mame, even in the private convergation that 





she had had with Decima, and.that of itself 
was an indication of the. suspicion that she 
would never have acknowledged to even her 
own heart. 

It was still quite early when. the trio left 
Decima, and at their invitation Doctor 
Browne accompanied them home. But once 
there Alice would have excused herself and have 

one to her room bad not James forestalled 

r by a request that he be. excused for half 
an hour, and aleo that they found that Mrs. 
James had retired to her room with a most 
severe headache, 

It was without a feeling of embarrassment 


that. Alice Mortimer was left alone with|! 


Philip Browne. She wasthinking too mach 
of Decima—wondering, with a vague shiver of 
apprehension, who had caused the terrible 
sorrow in that young life—scarcely dariug to 
think, yet longing to be alone, when she 
realised that he was speaking to her. 

* Have you known Mra, Martin—or Misa 
Bruce—long? " he asked. 

“ All her life, I think,” she answered. 

‘Then surely you are able to judge some- 
thing of whom she has-loved.” 

‘*No!" she exclaimed, hastily, endeavour- 
ing to suppress the shudder that she feared he 
might observe, ‘‘I do not know whom she 
has: loved; I do not even suspect: Toere 
was--one who—loved her—who would have 
made her’his wife; bat she was not willing,” 

‘* Poor fellow!" 

‘*Why do you say that?”’ 

‘' Because the greatest curse that can befall 
. man isto ‘love without being loved in re- 

urn.” 

‘* Ora woman, either.” 

Migs Mortimer’s head was lowered. She 
did not speak as one does who simply 
acquiesces in &-statement, or even as one who 
sympathises in an assertion. Her voice was 
almost inaudible, and filled with a suffering 
that would not be cenied expression. 

Philip Browne etarted. His face flashed. 
He rose and stood leaning his‘elbow upon the 
mantel-piece, looking down upon her: The 
room was lighted only withthe red fire.glow 
that-was shiningonthem both. He looked at 
her forsome moments in silexce, wondering if 
he had understood her aright. When he spoke 
his voice trembled. 

“Tt is not possible that you conld know 
that from experience,” he said; softly. ‘You 
could not love without reciprocation.” 

Something in the tone, something in the 
soene seemed to arouse all the womanly weak- 
nees in Alice Mortimer's nature. A slowtear 
trickled through her eyelids, and as she felt it 
upon her cheek it seemed to break down every 
barrier. She buried her face in her hands 
and sobbed in a heart’ broken way that seemed 
to'unmamher listener. He bore it for some 
moments in silence; then, unable to endure 
it longer, he knelt beside her and took the 
trembling form in his arms, 

‘* What is it, Alice?” he whispered. ‘‘ Don’t 
ory like that, my darling; you break my 
heart. For more than a year I have 
nourished and cherished the hope that one 
day I might win you for my wife. Thedeath 
of that hope is almost like death of the soul to 
me, Alice, do you know what is is that you 
are forcing me to believe? 16 is that you have 
loved not wisely-——”’ 

** Bat too well!” she interrupted, striving 
to control her voice. ‘' Forgive me, I shonld 
not have submitted you to this scene. Bat 
there are times when I am so weak—so weak!" 

“ And the man whom you love——” 

“ Don't ask me that, Philip. And yet it is 
but right that I should tell you. I am his 
promised wife!" 

“ You?” 


“Yes. Did you not know? Had yon not 
heard cf my engagement of yeara’ standing to 
Graham Olinton ?” 

‘*T never knew,” 

“T thought every one did.” 

‘* Bat—I don’t quite understand, You.do 
not love him." 





“ It ia not that, Heaven help me! Ié is shag 
he does not love me,” 

* Alice!” 

“* You see how weak I amin that I oan telj 
you this. There is no one in all this world to 
whom.I have spoken on this.subject bat you, 
I did not intend it.” 

‘* But whois so able to sympathise with you 
as I am ?—I who have suffered in like manner 7 
—I who am saffering now as never man did 
before ?”’ 

*' And all because of me? "’ 
** All because I love you.” 
o Ob, how sorryIlam! I never suspected 


“ Haosh! Don’t think that it ia necessary 
to speak to me like that. How were yon ic 
suspect when I bave kept it so carefally con- 
cealed, leat I should betray itat a time that 
was inopportune, and solose my chance; Ab, 
Alice, dearest heart, I know what your misery 
is! But tell me, dear, what shall you do?” 

“‘ How do you mean?" 

‘Shall you marry him?” 

“ Yes.” 

There was something dogged in the mannsr- 
in which she‘pronounced the word. Browne 
drew back, an expression of horror in his 
eyes. 

me You would not do that,” he exclaimed; 


earnestly. ‘‘ Think, dear, what you are say- 
ae a does notlove you. Are-you sure of 
that?” 


‘IT havetried to convince myself to the.con- 
trary, bat I cannot. I don’t‘know why I tell 
you thie. Heaven knows it-is humiliating 
enough!” 

‘* You tell me because you know that I would 
give my life‘to aid you. You tell me ‘because 
you feel in your heart that I: would gladly give 
every joy in life if I could but bring you the 
love that ought'to’be yours: Bat may it not 
be possible that you wrong him?” 

Alice shivered. 

“No!” she groaned. ‘I could not mistake: 
what he has:told me with hia own lips.” 

‘And yet you would marry him? Ob, 
Alice !"’ 

‘It. is because I believe-that‘I oan beof 
service:to him. It is-because I believe that one: 
day he will love’me as’ I love him, I6 is 
because " 


**Do you really believe all that, child, or 
are you striving to delude'yourself ?”* 

— hesitated a moment, then -begen to 20> 
afresh. 

‘' Alice,” he said, tenderly, ‘be true to 
yourself, my darling. I am nob. pleading for 
myeelf now, bat you. You can’t understeud 
what life will be to you if you go into this 
marriage in which the love ia all upon your: 
side, It would be 80 much, £0 innnitely: better; 
it it were but reversed, and the love were'uponr 
his side. There is thatin a woman's nature 
that will always keep her in the line of ‘trath 
and virtue if she be trnly:a woman in its 
better sense; but every men must love to be 
what hie wife deserves. Tbhat>is why mar- 
riage is so often a failure. The love is: so 
eeldom of the right kind on the part:ofthe 
man, and when it is not, or when there is 
none at all, Heaven help them both!” 

“ Bat I may win his love.” 

‘* know: it is the popular idea with fictional 
characters, but I tell you that itis not trae. 
You never yet saw the casein whiah the wile: 
won what the sweetheart could not.” 

‘tT will not believe it!’ she cried, pagsion- 
ately. ‘'‘ Heaven would not be soornel ! It isnot 
true! Would you not marry me, if you really 
love - as you say, and risk #hecoming 0% 
love?’ 

He hesitated for a longtime. Philip Browne 
was an honest and conscientious man, 22d: 
wanted to be sare that he was ustering.the 
truth, He turned tothe fire and buried his 
face in his hands for many. minutes. Wheo 
he lifted it it was grey with paseion. 

“Heaven help me!" he exclaimed, 


hoarsely; “ I.am afraid that I-would!"’ 
Alice Mortimer leaped.to-her 
she cried, . 


feat. 
wildly;; ‘‘ and 80 


“You would ?’” 
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ghallI! I will marry Graham Clinton! I 
sweat it! If 1 cannot wim his: loveafterward, 
then I can do that :whish'we mast all come to 
sooner or'later—I cam die! But I will be his 

| There is nothing: that-shall prevent 
that! Nothing!” 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Tue night that: followed was:one of an- 
usual horror to Alice Mortimer, She went 
to bed after Philip Browne had Jeft ‘her, and 
tried to sleep; but that vague, shadowy 
unrest that bad attacked her when she stood 
listening at the door of the room thas con- 
tained Doctor Browneand Fred James would 
not be stilled. She tried many times to shake 
it off, but it would notileave:her, 

She rose, and in her bare feet walked 
harriedly up and down the room; thinking +o 
forces sleep through physical exhaustion, but 
without result. A nervoussess that was 
almost ‘like hysteria had attacked her; but 
still she had never ‘acknowledged, even to her 
own heart, what it was-she feared—what:it 
was she thought, 

* What ie the matter with me? '’ shoasked 
of berself many times, endeavouring:to choke 
off the premonition that seemed’ about to 
drive ber mad, “ What:is thieunresl thing 
with which I am torturing myself? It is 
absard, ridiculous! Iwill go to bed and 
sleep.” 

Bat, in spite of resolation and:efforé: there 
wae no sleep for her, and it wae-with a feeling 
of one rejoicing that she saw the morning 
break. 

“The day! Thank Heaven!" she-mnt- 
tered, puehing back shedisarranged hair from 
her haggard brow. ‘' Another night like that 
would kii}ime. And all for what?" 

She sat for a moment in deep reflection, 
stariog into the grey, deserted street; then 
caddenly started up; 

“IT must go home to-day!" she cried, ber 
teeth chattering together curiously, ‘My 
week is up, and Graham said that if I did not 
come home he would come after me. I must 
not silow him the opportunity to come after 
me; I must keep: him out-of ‘this town, be- 
cause I promised Decima that he shall not 
know. Great: heavens! how am I ever to 
keep that promise? Already that helpless 
baby has spoited my whole life! Am I to go 
through existence with that secret: that bas 
already grown to be a nightmare upon my 
mind? Maust-I always: preserve ib, whem it 
has already grown odious to me? On, 
Heaven! why have'l heen-forced 40 share-this 
seores? Why could it not :bave been keps 
from me ae well?” 

She bowed her head upon the sill of- the 
window for a time and moaned, then she arose 
angrily and stood there looking out into the 
threatening sky. 

‘* Atter-all, what have'I to do with Decima 
Brace and her child?" she oried, coldly. ‘I 
am making an egregious fool of'myself'! She 
is nothing to me—never has been, save the 
object of my charity. Why should she come 
between me-and my life's*bappinees? There 
18 no reason, and ske shall not! I will put 
this thing-out-of my life: I will forget :that 
she does ‘not lie up there*in her grave where 
we have all visited her; and 1 will bebappy in 
my own way.” 

Her teeth were set firmly. There was an 
expression in her’ eyes that-did not indicate 
any great degree of enjoyment; bat with’ 
nerves that‘bad grown-almoet-firm under the 
tensity of*her resolation she began to pack 
her trank. 

She forgotthe hours, in her occupation, and 
Was astonished when a knock sounded upon 
her door, She threw it open: 
esate time is it?’ she asked of the 

aid, 

“ Boarcely nine, ma’am;” the-girl replied, 

“Bolase? I hadnoidea-of ‘that.’ 

“Mr; Clinton is here, ma’am;” 

“ Me; Olinton ?"” 





Yes, ma’am.” 

Mies Mortimer had grown pale. For a 
moment the old horror retarned to her, then 
@ flash glowed in her cheeks. 

“Tell him that I will be down at once!’’ 
she exclaimed. 

Shv closed’the door and went awiftly to the 
glaas, A crimson epot burned on either 
cheek. She was tremendously excited, 

“He does love me!" she cried, as if 
attiving to convince herself of something she 
knew to be untrue. ‘He does loveme! He 
would not have come so early else. I will 
never believe anything elseo again! I must 
take him back at once, in order to ‘prevent his 
finding out abont her. I doit only for his 
good. Nothing-else—nothing else! It would 
bat make him miserable, and surely we have 
both had enough of that.” 

Very rapidly she had arranged her toilet, 
taking unusual pains with her hair, then 
descended to the drawing-room, where her 
betrothed husband waited. 

He. bentend kissed her. 

What wasit in the act that sent a shiver 
through all her being? She- could not have 
anewered definitely, yet a thought was strug- 
gling for recognition in her brain. Was: that 
the kiss of.a lover? Was that the embrace of 
& betrothed hasband? Was there the warmth 
of longing in hiscareas? Or was it not some- 
thing that savoured very strongly of remorse, 
this. manner of his? 

He.had held her. very closely to him for a 
moments, but it was.in euch a position that 
she could not.see:hia face. Hehad kissedher, 
but the caress contained none of the entha- 
siasm of.a lover, Her very soul sickened under 
it, and yet, unconsciously, she resolved sternly 
that she would nob see, 

She laughed a-trifle hysterically, took his 
fase-between her hands and kissed it of her 
own accord. 

‘Iam so glad you have come,’ she cficd, 
etriving to speak lightly. ‘I have my things 
all packed, and we willstart for home at once. 
It will seem so good to be back again! "” 

“Then you have not enjoyed it?" 

‘Ob, yes! It wonld be ungratefal to say 
that I have nos, would it nos? Bat I shall 
be glad to be at home again for all that, I 
have miased you so, Graham?” 

‘s Have you, dear? Iam glad to hear that. 
I need not tell you how lonely I have been,"’ 

‘t Have you really?’ she asked, the laughter 
dying from her face, and serious wistfalness 
taking its place. 

‘* Really 2? Why, to be sure, little woman. 
Did you think that I should not? My life 
contains very little elca than you, you Know. 
I have wandered about like a sheep that had 
strayed away from the fold since you have 
been away. Oh, yes, Alice, you may be quite 
sure that I was lonely evongh to please even 
the most exacting woman! ” 

A brilliant light was dancing in her eyes, a 
spot of crimson had come to either cheek. She 
lifted herself and kissed him upon the chin. 

‘‘T shall never leave you egain, Grabam,’’ 
she said, with infinite tenderness, and some 
catch in the voice that suggested the nearness 
of tears. 

“That is good. Bat when am I to have you 
for my own, Alice?” he aeked, gently, but 
still painfolly unenthusiastic. “‘ You know 
that you promised that you would answer me 
at the end of the week.” 

A defiant expreasion that he could not quite 
comprehend came into her eyes. She lifted 
her head, her wee firmly set, her breath 

uliarly:re A 
Pe I mre the ne become your wife, at any 
time—at‘any time that‘you may desire it.” 

He hesitated a moment. A pallor that was 
almoet piteous‘came-about his mouth. He put 
up‘bia hand to‘conceal the trembling of his 
lips. Hiafsce had‘suddenly grown haggard 
and grey. 

‘Thank you, dear,” hewaid, slowly. ‘‘ Then 
we will arrange it immediately upon our 
return-to London.” 

He sat down ina chair, without ‘an: invita- 


tion, or waiting for her to be seated. The: 
room had grown strangely dark tohim. He- 
weakly lifted the hair from hia brow. He 
seemed to feel as the condemned wreteh does 
who hasilistened to the reading of his death- 
Warrant. 

And did Misa Mortimer seeit all? Sie would 
nos! She-closed her eyes for a moment to 
overcome her giddiness, then she, too, sat 
down. 

There was.a long silence between them—a- 
most peculiar silence under the circumstances 
—then Olinton put out his cold hand and 
gently stroked her wrist. 

‘* When shall we be ready to go?"’ he asked, 
trying to intage his voice with some degree of 
interest. 

‘*To.day—this morning !'’ she answered, 
barely able to control the. rising bysteria in 
the tone, ‘ I should have gone anyway if you. 
had not come.” 

‘Are not you cutting your visit a day or 
two short?” 

‘*Yes—no! No matter. I am tired. I 
want to be at home. There is no place like 
one’s home, after all. Oh, Graham, I wish I. 
had not come! I wish to Heaven you haa in- 
sisted upon my remaining that morning in the 
studio when I told you that I was going!"’ 

She had lost her gelf-control for the momsant, 
and -a long sob stroggied through her lips. 
Ciinton had never beard anythicg like that. 
from her before. He was startled inso a forget- 
fulness of hisown misery, He took-her hand 
and leaned toward her. 

‘* Why, Alice :"’ he exclaimed. ‘' What is the 
matter with you, dear? Why is it that you. 
wish you had notcome? Has anything hap- 
pened, little one?” 

“No,” she answered, ehivering.and pushing 
back the heavy hair from her forehead. ** You 
muat not. mind me. I am nervous this morn- 
ing, thatisall, I—I did not sleep well last 
night, and my head aches.’’ 

“Then perhaps we had better wait over, 
and go to-morrow.” 

“No!nol!lno! There is nothing that conic 
induce me to stay in.this town another day— 
another hour. I feel as if I should suffocate 
here. I must.go—I must or die, I tell you! 
Ob, Graham, take me home!" 

And, more astonished than he had almost 
ever - before in his -life, Clinton con- 
sented. ; 


OHAPTER XXX, 


Iz was not ® difficult thing for Miss Morti- 
mer to mske excuses to her hostess for the 
suddenness of her departure, for, while Mra, 
James admired and loved her guest, she wae: 
never one to insist vpon prolonging a visit 
after an intention had becn deolsred to bring, 
it toa close. Therefore, after & promiee had 
been exacted that it would be repeated soon, 
and a playfal reproof given to Olinton for 
robbing ber, she allowed Alice toa go. 

The latter saw James for s moment alone 
before entering the carriage to be driven to. 
the station. 

‘s For goodness’ sake be carefal what you 
doi” she said, to, him earnestly. ‘* Toink 
what might have happened between you and 
Philip Browne if iv bad not’ been for my 
interference. Remember how unjast your 
accusation was, and have a care for the 
fature. Will you promise me that you 
will?” 


haggard face appealed very strongly ‘to her. 
* Yes,” he answered, wearily; ‘‘ I shall try ; 
but it seems to methat there is very little left 
in life. If I conld* bot find that wretch, I 
think I shonld ‘kill, bim, and then I should 
take ber away‘and make “her forget.” 
Miss ‘Morvimer’ shuddered, the old pallor 
that her departure bad erased returning. 
“Don't speak like that, Do you think 
there would-ever be: any happiness for either 
of you after-you had done a thing like shat? 





One-crime does, not wipe out another.” 


James’eyes were fixed upon tho*floor. His - 
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“Perhaps not. It is so absolately dreary 
and desolate, this thiog of living, that, after 
all, I might but be doing him a favour, I 
don't think you understand how it ia with 
me, Alice. If Decima had died I oconld 
have borne it with th; fortitade that a man 
should show; bai I think this thing has 
robbed me of all my courage. Iam not like 
myself. I could have given her to another 
man whom she loved, with all my heart; buat 
to see her like this, to know that she is the 
acoursed of her sex, through a scoundrel 
== identity I cannot discover, maddens 
me ” 

Mies Mortimer's lips were twitchiag 
nervously. She strove to steady her voice as 
she replie4,— 

** Remember that you can do her no good 
by hasty and unconsidered actions, and you 
may do something that you will have cause to 
regret all your life. If anything happens, you 
will let me know, will you not?”’ 

“ Yea,” 

** Good. bye.” 

*'Good-bye, and Heaven bless you! I 
suppose we shall receive cards to your wed- 
ding shortly ?” 

; A spasm of pain contracted the handsome 
ace. 

‘* Yes,"’ she answered, endeavouring to speak 
lightly. 

** You ought to be a very happy woman.” 

She did not lifts her eyes. 

“' Why?” she asked. 

** Because Graham Clinton is a noble mar, 
He is an ornament to his sex, and it should be 
the pride of your heart that you have won the 
love of such a man.” 

Mises Mortimer did notreply. She stood 
there in her travelling-dress picking at the 
button upon her glove, her eyes downoast, an 
expreseion that might also ba translated into 
shame upon her countenance. There was a 
curious silence between them ; then, unable to 
bear it, she put out her hand and clasped his 
closely. Suddenly there seemed a new bond 
of sympathy established between them. S26 
could not exactly comprehend it, 

** Good-bye,”’ she whispered 

He pressed hie lips upon her forehead. 

* Clinton would not grudge me that!’ he 
exclaimed, witha wansmile “ It is the kiss 
of a brother, you krfow, Alice.” 

* Yes, [ know, You will write?” 

«s Yes.” 

There was another pressure of the hand, 
warm and close, then she went back to Mra. 
Jamea and Olinton. 

‘I was jaat about to come for you,” the 
latter said. ‘‘ We have no more than time to 
catch the train. Ave you ready?” 

‘* Yea.” 

The homeward journey was fiifally silent 
and gay, marked at one moment by laughter 
and at the next by sighs. That something 
unusual had happened to his fancée Graham 
Clinton felt assured, but he did not consider 
it wise to question her upon the subject until 
she had shown an inclination to take him into 
her confidence, He therefore humoured her 
moods in every way. 

He remained to luncheon with her at her 
reqaest, bat when he saw that she was 
wearied half exhausted later he lefé her. 

‘*Take an hour's rest Alice,” he said, as he 
touched his lips to hers at parting. ‘‘I will 
come to dine with you this evening, if I may, 
and then we can arrange our fatare when 
you are feeling more like yourself. Your trip 
bas utter!y wearied you.” 

She did not insist upon his remaining, but 
watched him wistfally as he got into his coat, 
then handed him his hat herself. 

“Good-bye,” she said, her lip trembling 
piteously, ‘I have such a strange feeling in 
my heart, Graham. I wish you would put 
your arma closely about me—just once, dear. 
Hold me tightly and kiss me while I shut my 
eyes and try to fancy that it is real.” 

He | ooked at her cariously—hysteria was ao 


foreiga to her nature. What could itmean? , 





He took her in his arms and pressed her 
head tenderly upon his shoulder. 

“What are you saying, little one?” he 
questioned gently. ‘“‘ You are not at all like 
yourself, Should you have to shut your eyes 
to fancy my kisses real?" 

She shook her head and tried to smile, but 
it was avery wintry effort. She disengaged 
herself from his arms and pushed him 
slightly from her. Even the palpable fraud 
that she had tried to put upon herself was a 
failare, 

“IT am tired,” she answered, huskily, 
‘that is all. When you retarn I shall be quite 
myself, You must think me very silly, dear, 
bat I shall not distress you like this again. 
Go, now. Ba sure you come to me early, 
Don’t let anything detain you. I feel strangely 
nervous, and——”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps I had better not go at all.” 

* Yes, I had much rather you would." 

He kissed her once with the tenderness of a 
brother. Then the door closed upon him. 

She went to the window and watched the 
taH, manly form nntil it had disappeared, 
scarcely able to ooftro! her sobbing. Then, 
when he was quité gone, she pulled herself up 
with a little shake. 

‘‘ What fancies are these to which I am 
giving way ?”’ she orfed to herself, indignantly. 
“TI might as well acknowledge it to myself. I 
am insulting my betrothed husband with the 
vilest suspicion that ever entered a woman's 
heart. I think I should stab the person who 
dared intimate so horrible a lie to ms of him, 
and yet, in my ovn heart, I am doing him an 
injustice that his worst enemy would hesitate 
to put upon him. Ob, shame—shams!”’ 

She walked quickly up and down the floor 
once or twice, then sat down and leaned her 
head dejectedly upon her hands. How long 
she had been so she was unable to say, when 


her awful anger. ‘‘ How dare you cometo me 
with a wretched falsehood ——" 
‘Wait! You sould not believe in him 
more than I did. You could not trast him 
more than I have done, Taere is nothing that 
could have convinced me but the voice of the 
dead, proclaiming his guilt in a tone thai 
would not be misanderstood. And as I have 
— 80 also shall you. There is the letter. 
She held out that cruel thing in her hand, 
and Misa Alice stood there, lookiag do vn opon 
it, but not daring to touch it. Sne aeemed 
frozen into ice. 


CHAPTER XxX", 


In her dimly-lighted little room Decima sat 
with her sleeping child upon her kaee, She 
was not looking at the baby, but at the torn 
curtain that shaded the tiny window. 

It did not require a second glance into the 
pale, haggard face to kaow that the reflections 
of that child-woman were far from pleasant, 
She was striving to make some plan of futare 
action without a ray of hope to build upon. 
The small supply of money that she had 
earned while with Mrs. James was almost ex- 
hausted, and she knew that work muat be done 
or  ~ nae would starve. Yet what was there 
to do 

Bhe knew that with that little incumbrance 
it was worse than useless for her to attempt 
the work of a servant; for even had she the 
strength to accomplish it, no one would 
employ her, and she was trying very hard not 
to deceive herself in anything. 

She could not teach, even had she the papils, 
for her education was not of the kind that 
admits of that. Taere seemed absolately 
nothing that she could do, look at it in what- 





ong of the servants entered. 

*' Mrs. Bruce is here, Miss Mortimer,” he 
announced. ‘ Will you see her?” 

Alice sprang up Here was some one who 
loved Graham even as she did. A flash sprang | 
to her cheeks, She was glad that Mrs. Brace 
had come, for, in spite of the secret that was 
burning ia her breast of the existence of that 
lady’s child, they could talk of Graham, and 
Mra. Bruce's perfect confiience would restore 
hers. She was ashamed of herself for the 
thought, and yet she hurriedly gave her servant 
permission to show her friend to the room. 

And then? 

She started back with a cry of alarm when 
she saw the ghastly features, the disordered | 
appearance, of the woman who had been one | 
of the neatest she had ever known. She did; 
not speak, but stood there facing Dzcima's 
mother, her hands pressed upon her breast, 
her breath coming ia little pants, 

The elder woman had paused, leaning in her 
exhaustion against the door. She waited but 
& moment, however, then closed the door and 
went slowly, tn an almost spectral way, up to 
the gicl who had loved her daughter. 

‘“T have come to tell you something, Alice 
Mortimer,” she said, hoarsely. ‘‘ For years you 
have been the best friend I have had—I and 
my family —perhaps the only one. I have 
loved you next to my own child, and with 
reason. I have often thought that if the time 
ever came when I had an opportunity of doing 
it, I would gladly lay down my life for you; 
and yet I am here to day to strike you the 
most cruel blow that has ever come into your 
her young life." 

Soill Miss Mortimer did not speak. Her 
tongue seemed knit to the roof of her mouth. 
She was incapable of word or movement. 
Beeing which, Mre. Brace continned,— 

‘TT have come," she aaid, slowly, ‘‘ to prove 
to you that he whom you loved is the vilest 
scoundrel that ever disgraced the name of 
man.” 

The colour surged from Miss Mortimer's 
throat to brow. 

‘* How dare you aay that ?"’ she exclaimed, 
her voice refasing to rise above a whisper, in 








ever light she would. Is was @ dreary pros. 
pect, and it is not to be wondered at that her 
faint heart sunk in hopeleseness and dread. 
Bhe lifted the baby and pressed its tiny face 
againat her own, 
“ But for you, my darling, I could face it 


,; bravely enough,” she whispered, sobbingly. 


‘‘ Without bread I should die, and that would 
be the end of all ; bat I cannot see you suffer, 
my little princess. I shall move Heaven and 
earth to-morrow to find something for you and 


{me, my pretty one, Ono, baby, baby! what a 


bitter world it_has been for me, and will be for 
you, I fear!"’ 

A slow tear trickled through her burning 
eyelids and fell apon the small face. It seemed 
to awaken the infant, anda low, hoarse wail 
issued through the little lips, 

She tried to hush it with a little lullaby that 
was infinitely tender and soothing, but the 
child continued to ory fisfally, weakly. 

She turned up the dim lamp and looked into 


| the little face. 


Was it fancy, or had there come a curious 
blue look about the tiny mouth, a pinched ex: 
pression about the nose? 

Her heart gave a great bound. 

She looked more closely. There was no 
mistake. Tae horrible blac was spreading 
rapidly. Tae little form was growing rigid ia 
her clasp. 

A shrill scream issued from the lips of the 
young and inexperienced mother, then another 
and another, uatil without ceremony the door 
was thrown open, and several women rashed 
into the room. 

‘« What's the matier?” they demanded in 
chorus. 

“* My baby! Sae sdying |? Decima gasped, 
lifting her white, horror-atrickan face to that 
of the nearest woman. * For Heaven’s sake, do 
something for her! She ia all I have in the 
world! You masé not let her die!’ 

“ Give her to me!” cried the eldest of the 
numbar. “She'sgotaspasm. Is'a not mach. 
Qaick, Jenny! Get me # tab of hot water—as 
hot ag you can get it!" 

Even as abe spoke the woman was rapidly 
stripping the clothes feom the now perfectly 
rigid little form, Decima stood for a moment 
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looking on in stunned agony, then without a 
word, without bat or wrep, she dashed ont 
into the street. 

With the speed of the wind che seemed to 
fly. Oa, om, never pausing for breath, she 
went, paying no heed to the persons who 

to look at her in her rapid flight, 


stopped 
straight to the hospital where the only friend , 


upon whom she could then rely was to be 
found. She dashed by the man at the door be- 
fore he could gainsay her, and ran half ex 
bausted into the room of Dr. Browne. 

He sprang up hastily at the sudden 
entrance. 

“Mrs. Martin!” she exclaimed, “ what in 
Heaven's name has happened?” 

n. baby!" she gasped. ‘ Qaiok, she is 
dying!’ 

"He never remembered to have seen any- 
thing like the expression upon Deoima's face 
when she ut those words. He started 
forward and placed his hand heavily upon her 
shoulder. 

“Calm yourself!" he oried, hastily. “ Is 
may not be so bad as youthink. What is 
= ee with her, and where have you lefé 

er?” 

“Athome! Oh, for Heaven's sake, come! 


*She may be dead already |” 


“ Bat can't you tell me something, so that 
I may know——” 

“ It is & spasm, some one said, bat—" 

‘Oh, if that is all there is not so much 
danger. Come!" 

He picked up hia hat and got into his coat 
ashe was going toward the door. His trap 
was at the street door, and he lifted her into 
is, There was not a word spoken on that 
rapid homeward drive, but by the set expres- 
sion of those haggard eyes, Pailip Browne 
knew how Decima was suffering. 

They were not long in soning the little 
half tambled-down house that Decima called 
her home, and lifting her out carefally, he 
hurried with her into the rcom. 

All that could have been done for the child 
had been by the kind-hearted women, and 
very gradually is was recovering from the 
terrible rigidity, but there was an expression 
on Philip Browne’s face as he held the little 
creature in his arms that caused the most 
experienced to shake their heads and glance 
———- at Decima. 

he, however, saw only that the child was 
better, and a great thankegiving filled her 
soul. She had scarcely realised before how 
great a part of her life that little child had be- 
come, but she knew it all now, and tears 
rolled over her face like rain as the reaction of 
— came. 

at it was piteously short-lived, 

The baby looked at her—she even fancied it 
smiled in a weak sort of way—then the old 
piached expression began to come again. The 
wijd fear leaped once more into the mother's 
heart, but she neither moved nor spoke, 
standing staring down af the blue lines in the 
little face as if she had become petrified. 

Through all the long hours of the night 
Poilip Browne worked over it faithfally, 
aseiated by the good women, two of whom re- 
mained; bat he seemed to know from the 
begioning that it was a hopeless endeavour.' 
How patientand gentle he was! Bat it was 
all so useless. Ags morning broke, he rose 
= placed the little cata seen = bed. 

scima crept up clio side him, an 
touched hig oa, . : 

“Ig she dead?” she whispered, hoarsely, 

Browne put his arm tenderly about her 
shoulders, 

“You must bear it bravely, poor little 
woman,” he said, sorrowfally. 


She did not seem to understand at first, | shippe 


looking at him in a dazed eort of way, then 
tid, Saw some one press down the tiny eye- 


Dr. Browne waa looking down at her. 
Bhe did not cry out or moan, bata smile 
©& ne Over her stiff features. 


She turned tothe women ‘, 
* You have been very good to her and +o me, 


‘all of you,” she said, with a calmness that | 
, Was Oppressive, ‘and I thank you more shan | 
{ITosusay. Batitiz allovernow. Will you 


not leave me alone with her?" 

Dr. Browne shook her slighily. 

*Caild,” he said, tenderly, “you must 
bear up under this as you should! Remember 
that you are not the only childless mother in 
the world. We must all yield to the will of 
Heaven. Would you call her back from the 
presence of Heaven, even if you could?" 

She seemed to be trying to consider for a 
moment then she answered, still very 
quietly,— 

“No. I would not, even if I could.” 

There wa; a smile upon her face as she said 
the words, and Browne shivered. 

He tried to speak some words of comfort 
and hope to her, but she stared at him as if 
hia meaning were a blank, answerivg,— 

‘« You must not think that I am grieving. 
Why shouldI? She is at rest in Heaven. 
Won't you leave me for jast a little while?” 

And they complied. 

When she was alone with her dead, she 
knelt upon the floor and enciroled the little 
form with her arms. 

‘“‘ Are you afraid, my darling, there in the 
darkness by yourself?” she whispered. “Is 
must be very lonely for you, my little prin- 
cess—very lonely. Wait, baby—wait, if you 
can, but a little while, and mamma will carry 
you in her arms through the darkness and the 
storm. You are too little to go alone, and 
Heaven will forgive me now. There ia 
nothing else too keep me—nothing at all! 
Every one will be better without me, and we 
shall be happy together up there with God, 
my little princess. He has shown me the 
way at last! And they thought that I shonld 
regret it!” 

She tenderly kissed the child again and 
again, but without passion, then arose from 
her knees, 

There was neither haste nor hesitation in 
her manner. The smile that Dz, Browne had 
geen upon her lips was still there. 

With great deliberation she opened a drawer 
of a table that answered as bureau and wash- 
stand both, and took from it a small bottle, 
with the ominous skall and cross bones pro- 
minently stamped upon the label. She held it 
for a moment betwesn her and the light. It was 
almost full. 

Once again she crossed to the side of the 
baby and leaned over to press her lips upon 
those already growing cold. 

“ Wait, darling!" she whispered. ‘' Oaly a 
moment now!" 

She took the stopper from the bottle, then 
quietly lifted it to her lips. 


(To be continued.) 











Tuere are few flowera whose perfame is 
actually deadly. The flowers of the kali 
mojsh, or death plant, found in the islands of 
Java and Samatra, emit a perfame so power- 
ful as to overcome, if inhaled for any length 
of time, a fall-grown man, and killing all 
forms of insect life approaching it. 

A §r. Parrerssura journal recently gave 
come interesting statistics respecting Siberia, 
where terrible saffsring ia at present being ex- 
perienced in certain districts. The govern- 
ment of [rkatsk, the capital of Siberia, which 
ia divided into five districts, contains only 
868 552 persons, of whom three-fourtha are of 
the orshodox religion. Taere are 487 schools 
of different kinds in Irkutsk, where Christian 
cbildren are taught alongside of Pagans, 
Mohammedans, Baddhiets, and the wor- 
ra of stones and talismans. There are 
in this extensive region 60000 of these 
latter worshippers, 12.000 Buddhists, 6 000 
Jews, and 2500 Moammedans, In the 
Transbaikal, where the political convicts are 
chiefly to be found, there are 110 000 women 
who do not belong to the orthedox religion, 
and there are thirteen schools, the teachers of 
which are exiles or deported criminals. 








Dr Hveaiss, the weli known astronomer, 
asya the stare are red. white, anc blue, accord. 
ing to their ages. The white stars are the 
youngess. 

Ty Belgiam no psrson is allowed to vote 
Uauileas be is & tax payer to the amcunt of forty 
francs a-year. This iaw mskes the voters 
only twenty-two out of every thousand of 
population, 

Ir ia alleged that the religious feasts in 
India cause outbreaks of virulent fevers and 
also of cholera, because of the unsanitary 
habita of the vast crowds of pilgrims that 
assemble on such occasions. The authorities 
are unable to cope with the diffisulties of the 
situation, and say: ‘It is well nigh impossi- 
ble to maintain, at the localities where re- 
ligious feasts are held, sanitany arrangements 
which are, at long intervala only, suddenly 
required for assemblies of some fitty to sixty 
thousand pilgrims, many, if not most, of 
whom are drawn from the lowest and most 
dirty classes, and who lack the inherited 
knowledge that Europeans may be expected, 
in some measure at least, to have acquired 
as to the value of cleanliness in relation to 
health.’ 

An article in a recent number of a Hobart 
paper gives some curious facts concersing the 
development of a new sort of nail in the 
rabbits of Australia in consequence of the 
animal's endeavour to climb over the wire 
netting used to impede its progress in travel- 
ling. The farmers have discovered that the 
rabbits can burrow under the nettiog, unless 
it is buried some six or eight inches under the 
soil. Moreover, they can climb, or evidently 
intend to do so, after a little training, and to 
this end they are developing a nail which will 
enable them to hold on while progress is mace 
upward. This nail development bas been 
noted before in Queensland, when the bark 
juet out of reach was desirable of attainment, 
but to effect hand.over-hand nautical climbing 
shows the rabbit in the act of elevatioy 
himeelf in the scale, 

Pouscu is the last sarvival in Eogland of the 
old mystery or sacred plays, of which the 
Bavarians retain one in the now noted play at 
Over-Ammergau. The full name, Panch and 
Jady, is from the two chief characters, 
Pontius and Jadas. Panch, as a Roman, 
speaks in a foreiga acc:nt, has a Roman nose, 
and on hie back a hump. Tnis is in conse- 
quence of the tradition that after the condem-. 
nation Pontius was haunted by the idea that 
the Evil O.ue eat on his back. Ia his exile 
be was always followed by a black dog. Hence 
the introduction of Toby, so named from the 
dog of Tobias in the Apocrypha. Jadas hag 
now been transformed into a woman, becauee 
he was dressed in a flowing robe, after the 
fashion of the East. The child was our Lord, 
chucked abont from Pontius to Herod. The 
piay of ‘‘ Bontius” was popular in the Middle 
Ages, and Chaucer alludes to it. 

A GENTLEMAN interested in the deaf and 
dumb has been making some interesting ex- 
periments with the phonograph, and believes 
that in connection with it he oan teach the 
majority of the deaf mutes under his charge 
to talk. He finds that the instrument con- 
centrates the sound at the drum of the ear 
in such a way that many of the pupils 
otherwise deaf are enabled to hear, He in- 
tends to carry experiments farther, and he 
thinks the phonograph may beoome a meang 
of teaching the use of their voices to some 
mutes, whose inability to speak ia due to the 
fact that they have never heard speech. He 
tried the phonograph with twenty seven boys 
and twenty nine girls. Of these only three 
girls were unable to hear anything at ail, 
Twenty boys and twenty girla could hear the 
instrument, while eleven boys and fifsen 
girls could distinguish spoken words, Of the 
fifsy-six whose hearing was tested by plecinz 
the phonographio tubss into their ears, 
twenty-eight could hear best with the lefs ear 
and fourteen with the right, while eleven 
heard alike in both ears. 
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FACETIA. 


The coming of age. 

Anypopy can walk into the parlour, bat is 
takes nerve to walk into the spider. 

Teacuer: “* Now, Tommy, tell me who firet 
discovered whalebone.” Tommy: * Jonah.” 

Enataxp has a thousand female doctors. 
Well, iv’s pleasanter to die by a gentle hand. 

A MAN never has 80 great a trouble as when 
he has one he can't blame on any one else, 
A. : “Is your wife of a sunny disposition ?"’ 
B.: “ Yes, she makes it pretty warm for me 
sometimes.” 

Asour the most miserable man in the world 
is the one who is expected to Jaugh atthe joke 
of a atory he has heard. before, 


Bixiss: “I know -what you want.” 
Filing; ‘Then you must know a great 
deal." 


It is useless to tell a pretty girl to reflect. 
Her mirror doss that with entire satis- 
faction. 

Too many cooks may spoil the broth, but 
there are too many cooks who have no broth 
to #poil, 

Youne men should be carefal about dropping 
remarks, They may. be picked up by a bigger 
man. 

Five things are essential to success in life, 
Oae is a good wife; the four others are 
money. 

We have noticed that the man who has a 
scheme for getting rich ia always looking for 
some one to sell it to. 

Orry child (seeing a turkey-cock for the first 
time): ‘'S.ssh! Oh, you naughty chicken! 
Pal) your clothes down direotly."’ 

Tuenre is one point in favour of the man who 
langhs at his own jokes. You are never in 
doubt as to whether he intended to be fanny. 

A Boy was asked what meekness was. Ha 
thonght a moment and said: ‘‘ Meekness 
gives smooth answers to rough questions.” 

Wire: ‘Dear me! How are we ever to get 
through this crowd? We'll miss the train.” 
Husband: ‘‘ Raise your umbrella and walk 
ahead. I'll follow.” 


Dramatist: “I wrote my most successfal 
plays when in a bad humonar.” Benedict; 
‘*Get married, then, and make your for- 
tune,” 

Morner (directing Bobby's attention to the 
fun through the fog): ‘ See the sun, Bobby ?"’ 
‘* Why don’t they put some more oil in ii, 
ma?” 

Reveasinc THE Panromime,—Stage Manager 
(sternly): ‘* Stop that rasping noise ! When 
you bray, bray like a real aes. Hee-hau! 
Imitate me,” 


Morner: * Bobby, we are going to have 
c)mpsny to tea; now be sure and do nos ask 
twice for anything." Bobby: ‘ Then don’t 
forget to help me twice." 

PaitosorHers have noticed that when a msn 
makes up hia mind that he has to practise 
economy he generally tries to begin with his 
Wife's expenses, 

A YEAR 8go a tailor mustered conrage enough 
to send his bill toan editor. It was retarned 
yesterday with a polite note saying: “ Your 
manurocript ie respeotfally declined.” 

A crisis In Spain. Qaeen of Spain: ‘Mor 
Gracia! Toe baby-king has the stomach. 
acbe.”’ Lord Ohamberlain (exoited!y) ; 
** Woo-0! Call the Secretary of the Inserior,"’ 

*' Aut ia {sir in love and war, isn’t it ?.’ she 
eaid. ‘'I don't know," he replied, doubtfally. 
‘' T’ve been in love a good many times, but I 
never was married.” 

Sax (her fires season): ‘I have been shut 
up in & boarding-school so long that I feel very 
awkward and timid in company. I don’t know 
what todo with my hands.” He; ‘I'll hold 
them for you,” 





“Para, what sre dipsomaniacs?"’ ‘ Per. 
sons, my dear, who drick too much,” * Oh, 
I thought perhaps they were the maniac3 who 


‘ a —_ take & dip in the Serpentine on winter 
War young men like and old mea don’s like. | 3 P 


morpingy.”’ 

‘'Wra: “Idon’s think I shall gest a new 
bonnet this month, bat I shall have my old 
one trimmad over,” Husband: * Bicesyou, 
my dear.”” Wife: ‘* Don't bless me. Give me 
two pounds for trimming,”’ 

In a sixteen-page love-letter exhibited in 
oourt the other day, the word “darling,” 
occurred thirty-seven times, and yet the girl 
in the case said it was a “cold, unfeeling 
epiatle.’ 

“ Wuen he saw the enemy coming he turned 
and ran. I oall that cowardice.” ** Not atall. 
He remembered ‘that the earth is round, and 
he intended to ran around and attack the 
enemy from the rear,’”’ 

A vistror who wanted his boots blackened 
said to his host on retiring, “I'll put my 
boots outside the door of my room,” to which 
the host naively replied: ‘All right, nobody 
will tonch them.’ ; 

“Jost ses how the chickens mind the old 
hen, Bobby,’’ said Mrs. Norrid to her son, 
‘‘ Watch them run to her when s8be_ calls 
them,” ‘I suppose she sat on them when they 


were liftle,’’ remarked the infant phenomenon, 


reflectively. 

Exta: “Pa says we can't marry for ten 
years. Bat don't look so sad, George; you are 
young yes.” George: ‘ Yes, I know 1 am, 
dearest. I wasn't thinkiog of myself, bat of 
you, love.” Is was at once put off in- 
definitely. 

Customer: ‘Look here, The first time I 
used this miserably cheap umbrella I bought of 
you the black dye soaked out and dripped all 
over.me,” Goldenberger : ‘‘ Mein frent, that 
was our new patent self-detective umbrella. If 
any one should steal that you'd know him by 
his clothes,’’ 

Wrrn a stkixne to rr.—Young Bridegroom 
(looking over the wedding presents): ‘‘ My 
love, here is an anonymous note énclosing a 
check for 1000 dols.”” Young Bride: *' Why, 
it’s inpapa’s handwriting! Isn’t hegenerous ?” 
‘Yes, my love, but the—er oheck is anony- 
mous too,” ~ 

Mrs. Grarnecr: ‘' Johnny, I am glad to see 
that you gave your sister the larger half of 
your apple.” Johnny: “ Yes’m, I was very 
glad to give it to her.’’ ‘‘My little son, you 
do not know how it delights me to hear you 
aay 60." ‘ Yes'm ; there wasa big worm-hole 
in that half,” 

Mr. Joun Jones went out West to look at 
some mining property, and hia family after- 
wards were informed by telegraph that he was 
dead. ‘Please send on the remains,’ the 
sorrowful relatives wired ; but back came the 
message: ‘ Thereain’t no remaing, He was 
killed by a bear.” 

A Hoszann’s Seance —Wife; ‘Harry, I 
never thought you could changeso, You used to 
say that you might search the world over and 
you could never find a woman equal to me, and 
now you are scarcely ever at home.” Hus- 
band: “Oh, that’s all right, dear; I'm simply 
making the search now éo prove the correctness 
of my assertion.” 

Broecroom (after the ceremony): “ Maud, 
youand Iare one now. It only remains to 
bedecided which is the one., I tried to win 
you, didn't 1” ? Bride: ** Yes, Harold. ‘‘ And 
I won, That seems to settle it.” ‘ Not 
quite, Harold. - You tried to win me, You 
succeeded. Then you are the-winner, are you 
nos?" “ Yes, dear.” ‘And I m the won,” 

A TEACHER in one of the Englewood schools 
was drilling the children in music, ‘‘ What 
does it mean when you see the letter ‘f' over 
@ bar or stave?” she asked, ~ “ Forte,” 
anewered one of the pupils. “And what does 
the charactér ‘ff’ mean?" There was a 
shoré period of deep thoughtfulness on the 
part of the children, and then one of them 
shouted, triamphantly, ‘' Eighty,” 


‘' Tr's nod the right sort of feeling, perhaps, 
but at Christmas I like éo give just as valoable 
presents as I receive.” “Sidol, My wifeis 
going to give me a hundred dollar dressing. 
gown, and I am going to give her a bandrec. 
dollar check to pay for it,” 

Proressor Grearurno: * Yes, sir, thig 
earth id 100 000 000 years old, not a day leas,” 
Visitor: “ Wonderfal! wonderfail” Little 
girl (entering): “Oo, papa, see my new 
doll.” Visitor: ‘“* Your child, I presume, pro. 
fessor. How old is she?” Prot, Greatmind - 
‘** Um—er—my dear, go ask your mother how 
old you are.” 


Mrs. Customer: “ That lamb you sent mo, 
Mr. Siintwaite, was the largest and toughest 
I ever saw.” Mr. Stintwaite: ‘Tat, tut. It's 
that boy been loitering again. I assure yon, 
ma’am, when that joins left the shop it was 


| the swestest little leg of lamb you could set 


eyes on, and I gave him strict orders to deliver 
it at once, because you wanted it young,” 


Tue Yonug Rector (in evident embarrass. 
ment): ‘*My dear Mize Olara, I—trying to 
leave his chair—‘'I b:lieve I have formed 
an—attachment, ‘and——" Miss Clara 
(slashing fariovaly): ** Oa, Atthar—I mean 
Mr. Green—this is so unexpected. I 
must——’’ The Young Raotor (trantioally) : 
‘© Beg Pardon, Miss Clara, but I-was abou to 
fay I have formed an attachment for this 
chair due to the presence of a bis of cobbler’s 
wax placed here by that unregenerate brother 
of yours.” (Intense delight of the small boy 
in awbush. } : 


Sue had for hours been preparing viala of 
wrath for him when he should retarn. ‘So 
'yon're home at last,” sho said, as she Ie} him 
in; “ it’s a wonder you've got home at all,” 
“ No diff‘erly gittin’ home,’ he said, ‘‘ moon's 
fall.” “There's more than the moon full, 
I'm afraid,’ she eaid. ‘ Yes, we're al! fall,’” 
““ What!" she exclaimed, growinz scarlet 
with indigestion. ‘'Jus'asleay. Wereail 
fall, - Moon's fall, I’m full and you're 
beauti-fal.” ‘ Well,” she said, with a faint 
—_ ns I suppose I’ll have to forgive you, as 
ueual,’ P 


A Marrer or Hoxourn.—Tramp: “ Here's 
twenty-five cents, I want ter pay it to you 
fer that free lanch, and then you, throw in 
five glasees 0’ beer, See?”  Bar-tender 
Twenty-five cents will bay the bier, The 
lunch is free, youkoow.” ‘I don’s want ’er 
that way. I wantto pay a quarter fer the 
lunch and pit the beer free. See?” ‘It's 
allone either way. What difference does ib 
make!” ‘It's a matter o’ personal honour, 
sir. I promised th’ ole lady, wot give me the 
quae that I'd spend it for something bo eat. 

88 


A «an, while fishing, suddenly fell into the 
water, A fellow-fisherman of benevolent 
aspect promptly helped bim out, Iaid him on 
his bsok, and then began'to scratoh his head 
in a pozziedmanner, ‘‘ What's the matter?” 
asked the bystanders. ‘‘ Why don't you re- 
vive him?” “There are sixteen rule; to 
revive drowned persona,”’ said the benevolent 
man, ‘and [ know ‘em all; bat I can’s oall to 
mind which comes first.” At this point the 
rescued man opened his eyes and said, faintly, 
‘Ta there anything sbout giving brandy in the 
rules?’ ‘ Yee,” “Then never mind tho 
other fiftcen.” 

A Bnrortuen’s Part,--8weet Girl: ** George, 
alshough I refused to marry you, I promised 
to be @ sister to you, you Khow.” George 
(gloomily): ‘ ¥.e-s."" “And you know you 
said I might. and yousaid you'd be a brother 
tome,’ “Did1?” ‘ Yes, I'’meure you said 
something like that.” ‘Well, I'll try.” 
‘¢ That's real good of you. Oan you spare & 
litlla time for me now?" “A life-sime if 
you ask it.” ‘*Noonly afewhours,.” ‘Cer- 
tainly. What is it you wants?” ‘That 
hooked-nose old lady over there, with green 
goggles, is my chaperon. I wish you'd take 





her off and flirt’ with her this evening, a) I 
can have-# little chat with Mr, Hansom.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Q2een is passionately fond of dogs. 

Kina Humpzat of Italy ia am amateur cook 
of no mean skill, 

Frowers are worn freely by the Greeke, 
who, among other things, imagined they 
refreshed the thinking faculties. 


Brack is used with almost every colour. 


Black-and-white costumes will be a feature of | 


the late winter and early spring toilets. 


Tex Qaeen has expressed her intention of 
giving the Dake of Olarence’s house in St. 
James's Palace (which he never ocoupiec) to 
Prince George. 

Oxz-rHIRD of the women of Germany and 
Austria are said to support themselves, and 
halt of those who are married help in gainful 
oocupations, : 

RopinsTteww owed this earliest musical in- 
straction and inspiration to his mother, who 
has recently died at Odesta at the age of 
eighty-four. 

A very elegant bracelets has just made its 
appearance in jewellers’ shops; it is com- 
posed of satin ‘ribbon fastened by a magnifi- 
cent gold buckle, which may be gemmed to 
any extent that taste and the pocket. may 
dictate, 

Tae immediate resulé of the Dnke of 
Clarence’s death will be the retirement of 
Prince George from the Navy, and his speedy 
marriage.  It:is certain. thats‘ strong effort 
will be made in high quarters to arrange for 
the Prince's betrothal to Princess Margaret of 
Prussia, the youngest daughter of the Empress 
Frederiok, 

Ax exhibition of woman's work will bo held 
in Paris next year, in the Palais de l' Industrie, 
The exhibits will be arranged in two sections : 
one, the retrospective, will include the history 
of fashion through all the ages, and the other 
will represent modérn industries. 

Tue Crown Peincess of Denmark, only 
daughter of the late King Charles XV. of 
Sweden; is a remarkable woman. Her wit 
and intelligence have won for her the friend- 
ship of many brilliant men, while her striking 
beauty is the admiration of Denmark, She 
and the Qaeen.of Portugal are the two tallest 
princesses in Europe, 

“OnvsHED morotco” is a new favourite in 
the leather field. It is considerably more 
decorative than crocodile leather, being smooth 


and very pliable, It comes in beantifal shades" 


—electric blue, Wwater.green and heliotrope, 
and fashioned into blotting books, pocket. 
books, oard-cases' and gther small leather 
impedimenta, is very effective. 

Tue most notable trait in the Dake of 
Clatence’s character hag. scarcely been men- 
tioned by either writerg:or preachers. He was 
& very datifal son’ and the most affectionate 
of brothers. He was always most happy when 
in the society of his nearest relations, and 
the family circle was throughout Jife hie chief 
interest, The now unfashionable virtue of 
filial piety waa certainly the most marked 
featare in his character, and no parents ever 
bad a more thoroughly docile son; he 
implicitly obeyéd their wishes, on every 
occasion. The Dake had a real veneration 
tor the Qaeen, with whom his relations were 
always most sffectionate. 

SomeTHiIna quite new in soreens bas jast 
been procuced, the invention of a young girl, 
Sn art stucent. It is so arranged that it 
can be taken to pieces and strapped up like 
Sticks for travelling, and is called the 
Portable rng strap screen. I¢ ig hand- 
tomely disped with silk, or, if desired, 
costlier material; and can be easily taken 
from place to place, so that cfficers' wives 
and women who have only temporary local 
habitations and yet who like pretty things 
round them, will be glad to avail themselves 
of its convenience. 





STATISTICS, 


Onty one man in 203 ia over 6 feces in 
height, 

Aut the railway engines in England repre- 
gent 7,000,000 horse power. 

Tuirty Four pounds of raw sugar make 
twenty-one pounds refined, 

A rainway in the Argentine Republic has 
one stretch of 211 miles without a curve or 
bridge. 

Ix twelve years the city of Paris bas 
expended two hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars on statues, and eighty-five thousand 
dollars on ornamental fountains. 





GEMS. 


Earnestness of purpose is the seoret of suc- 
cess, 

Laziness travels 80 slowly that poverty soon 
overtakes him. 

WHEN we are poor we always have very 
clear ideas of the duty of the rich; but when 
we gain money we are experts in the science 
of showing the poor how to behave. 

Most people call fretting a minor fault—a 
foible and not a vice. Bat there is no vice, 
except it be drunkenness, which can s0 
utterly destroy the peace and happiness of a 
home, ‘Ino more dare fret,"’ says Wesley, 
‘‘ than I dere curse and swear." 

Orren reproof and criticism, that might be 
most ealutary if couched in a few cogent 
words, are rendered simply irritating and re- 
pulsive by the verbosity which seems to like 
to linger upon the shortcomings of another. 
We need that sensitivenees by which we can 
detect the unspoken feelings of others and 
forestall the first symptoms of weariness. 
This and the self-denial that accompanies it 
are among the best marks of that kindly and 
generous spirit which is the essence of all true 
courtesy. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Frrep Arries —Slice some apples, dip them 
in & batter made of one ége, sugar, milk, and 
flour enough to thicken. Fry a golden brown, 
— with lemon-juice, and serve very 

ot. 

Broiurp Trirrz—BSelect the honey-comb 
tripe, and cook it in boiling salted water half 
an hour. Drain quite dry. Spread: the 
honey-comb side with soft butter, and cover 
with a thin boating of oracker dust. Brail 
over & moderate fire until of a delicate brown 
colour. Spread with butter, salt, lemon- 
juice, and pepper. 

Macarooys.—Take half a pound of sweet 
almonds, half @ pound of fine white sugar, 
and the whites of two eggs. Blanch the 
almonds and pound them to a paste; add to 
them the sugar and the eggs, after they have 
been beaten to # froth. Work the whole well 
together with the back of a epson; then roll 
the preparation in the bands in balls about 
the size of a nutmeg; lay them on # sheet of 
paper, at least an inch apart. Bake them, in 
a cool oven, a light brown. . - 

Mourrins —Two poonds of flour, three 
quarters of an ounce of German yeasts, one pint 
of milk, one egg, ons ounce of butter. Warmthe 
milk and the butter, and with this mix the 
German yeast smooth, add the egg beaten, 
and pour this in among the flour, and one 
teaspoon of salt. Sel torise ina warm place 
for an honr, or till the dough has risen; work 
the dough a little, and make it up into round 
pieces ; set this up to rise again, then bake 
quickly on a hot plate or oven. Moflia rings 
may be used to keep them all one size. 





ae 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


{ Js choosing your house take one on the 
| Sunny side of the road, iliness boing far more 


prevalent on the shady tide, 

Tue limit of temperature in cases of fever is 
generally considered to be 108 degrees F'ahren- 
heit, 


Accorpina 06 one of the tenets of the 
Mobammedan religion, it ig a sin to make & 
piotore of any living taing, 

A FisH oalled the angel fish is caught in 
Japan. It ia of a very beautiful sky-blae 
colour, marked sometimes with rainbow tints. 

Tue Persian Gaif is oslled the Green Sea 
from a remarkable strip of water of a green 


. colour along the Arabian coast, 


Tiger bones are some of the queer things 
in the commerce of China, They are used as 
&@ medicine, being accounted a kind of tonic, 

A atass of hot water taken jast after rising, 
before breakfast, has cured thousands of indi- 
gestion, and no simple remedy is more widely 
recommended. 

Banpets are being made successfally from 
paper ia Eagland. The paper is made from 
old cards, sacka and refuse, The industry is 
largely on the inorease by reason of the cheap- 
ness compared with wood. 

Logrsters often travel in regiments, see, 
ing new feeding grounds, Their migrating 
armies are always led by the biggest and 
strongest-ones, while the maimed and weakly’ 
struggle slong behind, 

A carat of gold receives its name from the 
carat seed, or seed of the Abyssinian coral. 
flower, This was até one period made usefal 
when gems or gold (ancoined) were used in 
eastern trading,'and so came about the peculiar 
and now general use of the word. Twenty.two 
carats fine means that ont of twenty-four 
parts twenty-two are gold and the rest alloy. 

Wuen a Japanere calls in a physician he 
does not expect that he will be presented « bill 
for medical services, In fact, no suoh thing 
as @ doctor's bill is known in Japan altbougk: 
nearly all the other modern practices are in 
vogue there. Tae doctor never asks for his 
fee, The strict honesty of the people does not 
make this necessary. When he is through 
with # patient 4 present is made to him of 
whatever sum the patient or. his friends may 
deem to be just compensation. The doctor is 


supposed to smile, take the fee, bow; and thank. 


his patron. 

A RATHER remarkable discovery has just 
been made. A gentleman in Berlin was con- 
ducting experiments with a view to determin- 
ing how weak a solution cf cocaine would 
prove efficacious ag  Iconl anwsthetic in 
minor surgical operations, when he etnmbled 
upon the fact thas simple water injected 
under the. skin with a syringe rendera the 
flesh at that point insensible to pain, The 
effeot of the water is to create a slight ewell- 
ing resembling that cause by the sting of & 
guat. The space marked by the awolling 
remains ingensible to pain for some minutes, 
80 that the incision can be made withont cans- 
ing the slightes’ paia, 

“I am afraid I hava greatly interfered 
with my own practice,” eaid a celebrated 
aurist, “by giving the following sdvice tc 
many of my friends: At the fitst symp- 
toma of earache let the patient lie ou the bed 
with the painfal ¢ar uppermost. Fold a thick 
towel and tack it around the neok; then with 
& teaspoon fill the esr with warm water, Oon- 
tinue doing this for fifteen or twenty 
minutes; the water will fill the ear orifice 
and flow ever on the towel, Afterward 
tarn over the head, let the water run ont 
and plug the ear with warm glycerine and 
cotton. This may be done every hour until 
relief is obtained. It is an almost invari- 
able cure, and hag saved many, cases of 
acute inflammation. The water should be 
warm as possible, but not too hot.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ascrve.—She mus’ consult a lawyer. 

Diesy.—Qzxeon Victorfa was born May 24, 1819. 

F. T.—We do not answer questions o2 bets or betting. 
Svapiz.—The Duke of Albany died on March 8, 18°4. 


Joan.—No place. Old common postage stamps are of 
mo value. 

Manrcvus.—Donati's comet was visible in the autumn 
of 1858. 

Devorep Reaper.—It is legal for cousins of any 
degree to msrry. 
- 8. ia oe Chicago occurred In October 
3 to 

Onartit.—The ballot is, for all practical purposes, 
—— secret. 

B. J.—The ocean is thought to be tranquil at the 

dette of 200 or 300 feet. 

Satty.—Shoreditch is not within the boundaries of 
the City of London. 


Guy.—British Colambia is {n:Juded In the ‘' Dominion 
of Canada.” 


Miszry.—You should do what you think Is beat, and 
take your chance. 


Ievorance.—It would be correct to sign the receipt In 


‘the manner you suggest. 


Jack —Stornoway t> nearest headland on American 
C mtinent, about 2,150 miles. 


Fuirrast.—The family name of the Royal House is 
Gaslph. It isa German name, 


Qozeniz.—Ssafell Pike, in Camberland, 3,210 feet, is 
the nighest point in Eagland. 


L B —It is possthle that they would be at the General 
Regtstry, Somerset House, London. 


Jor.—The Franch war indemnity was five milliards of 
francs, or £200 000,000. 


Usuapey Perer.—If you want to win the girl, per- 
severe ; if you don't want to win her, give up the chase. 


Potty.—A French millimetre is -— to ‘06103 of an 
Baglish inch, or say, 6 one-hundredth parts of an inob. 


W. M.—It appsars to be a local matter, and you can 
only find out by writing to the place where it happened. 


Gronce Ricnarpson.—1. Russia. 2. Siberia Is part of 
the Russian territory. 


* A Wet Wisner —Yon can obtain a copy at Someriet 
Heuse, It will cost 8s, 7d. 


Baavty.—Apply to someone in the trade. We have 
not the receipt you require. 


B M. B—1. The most private way would be to go to 
a reglatry office. 2. We never heard of any book except 
the Prayer Book. 


Owns Arr.crep.—You had batter consult a medical 
aan. Stammering can be cured, but it requires great 
patience and perseverance, 


Ocp Arm Onatr.—You had better take your papers to 
@ dealer in curios. Most of them are of no special value, 
and can be bought anywhere for a few pence each, 


Snorxerrer:—We canvot undertake to give trade 
receipts. Any cookery bok will tell you what you 
want. 

QOortcast.—A can a naturalised 
British subject pa he has vested for ‘an years in 
this country. 


Inqurren.—The Agent-General in London for New 
Saath Wales is Bir Saul Samuel, 9, Victoria-street, West- 
FY 


Baoxen Heart.—If a marriage ny nee is broken 
of, 7 made in contemplation of marriage can be 
recovere 


A > -y- —In the absence of any specific agr2ement 
he length of notice must be determined by the custom 
ta the profession. 


Brayxcue —The Queen could at any time resign in 
favour of the Prince of Wales, who would reign as 
sort 

Y. 0. L Yon had better write for information to the 
Ohief Clerk, E«igranta’ Information Office, 31, Brcai- 
way, Londor, 8.W. 


In Despain.—We do not know any Home for Inebri- 
ates the charges at which wculd come within the means 
of a working man’s family. 


HiGHLANDER.—The first man to mount the trenches 
at Tel-el-Kebic was Donald Cameron, of the 74th High- 
landers. His regiment was first in the fight. 


A Symratuiser.—The Duchess of Teck is a cousin of 
Her Majesty the Queen. She ti is the daughter of the 
Q en's uncle, the late Duke of Cambridge. 


Mixzs.—Miles Standish, the subject of oe celebrated 
poem by eee. ‘The Courtship cf Miles Stan- 
a ” was born in Lancashire, England, about 1584 
B.—The fare to San Francisco will take about 
em, tnotuding food on the week's railway journey from 
ew for 


Norarz.—If you know where the will was proved you 
can fospsct it for a smail fe, and may or msy not have 
2 ‘py mate, as you plesse, 








P. D.—Worcestershfre wil’s are proved at the Probate ! 


Registry, Worcester. The cost of a copy depends npon | 
the length. The fee for inspecting a will is one shilling. ' 


Lucittt.—S'entor, from whose rame is de:ived the 
word stentorian, was a Grecian herald in the Trojan 
war. He fs deacribed as shouting as loud as fifty other 
men. 


Bravty —Rogular and jndiclovs cutting donbtless 
strengthens the bair. It is not necessary to cut 1! very 
close to the head. Trimming it, caefully and frequently, 
will have the des red «ff ct 

A B C—A lodger’s goods mrs’ not be rez d for ‘h» 
Jandiord’s rent. If the bailiff scizes them give him a 
caution you claim damages, and apply to the 
justices tor a protection order. 


May Biossom.—Princess May (or property, Victoria 
} vad was grandoousin to Prince Albert, 
Clarence. H 


Q wen, and daughter of the sixth son of George IIL 


Lirttxe Wirey.—Lightning turns milk sour because 
it causes the gases of the ar to combine, and pw ng 
d.ces a poison called nitric acid, seme portion of 
mixing with the milk, produces the effect tated. 


Berr.—There has been no ch in the p 
newsparers to the Uatted States. In all cases Snare 
the paper weighs more than two ounces a 1 ey dl stamp 
must be used. Dry the psper thoroughly before posting. 

L. 8.—Not at al). Interest on money lodged on de- 

it receipt varies like the interest on other monies 
inthe bank. The alteration is erp ae distinctly 
ata*ed in the periodic statement published by the banks. 


+ 





THE UNSUCCESSFUL. 


Ox ever since the world was young— 
Ay ever since the birth of time— 
Wher'er romance her veil has flung 
In gloomy east or western clime, 
Vain man has alwsys lov'd to pay 
His homage to the victor proud, 
Whilst the vanquished turns away 
Amidst the jeerings of the crowd. 


When from the battle’s carnage dreai 
The victorious soldter coms, 
Arches arise and fluw'rs are spread 
O’or his path, while noisy drums 
Proclaim glad notes of vistory— 
The vanquish’ warrior, not leas brave, 
Nay, perchance, e’en more brave than h-, 
Has naught to long for but the grave. 


Alas, and must it ever be 
The one who wears the laurel crown 
M 1st always win our sympathy, 
And be with honours loaded down, 
Whilst Icoks of scorn and words of blame 
The unsuccessful one awatt? 
Ab, failure is not always shame, 
and he who falls may stili be great ! 


Ob, brothers kind and sfsters dear, 
Woilst others round the victor bow, 
Will you not speak a word of cheer 
To him who stands with clouded brow, 
For whom no word of prafse is said, 


B'en pity turns aside her head, 
See. EMP 


Wrercuep Lover.—You should let the girlgo. You 
need not fear that you will die on acoount of her los-. 
The chances are that the time w!il come when you will 
thank Haven that you got rid of her. 


Pouzziep.—What you have to do is to write to Pay- 
master-General, Pay Office, —— giving particulars 

regarding your relative—name and Tepimental number 
Pye a Estate may be got in that way. 


Youne Wirz.—Birdstuffiang is a very fine art that 
must be practised by a skiiful hand before a satisfactory 
result is obtained. We say at once, rather make a 
bargain with a atoffer than spoil your skins by attempt- 
ing the task yourself. 


Frora —Pat your bulbs into the glasses after having 
filled up with water so that the root is well {nto it, keep 
back im the light (out not in darknew) ti-l the shoots 
are — then advance to the window ; a bit of charcoal 

rather less than an ordinary walnut in each glass, and 
change the water frequently. 


Fawny.—Every penny of the emfgrant's “fortune” 
muat now be gained by hari work, long hours, cavse 
food, and frequent disapp ointments, The main ad- 
vantages to be gained by emigrating ars a better climate 
and opportunity for beginning life in a new lime whieh 
would have been rega:d-d with aversion at home. 


UsampLovep —Emigration season to the States has 
not yet begun, but there is not at any tims assisted 
emigration to that part of the world for any class. 
Western Australia cffers at yr-sent the only help t> men 
of your class. 


Warirzr.—Most publishers pay for a contribution 
from a new author a sum i Mar Pg smalier than 
the} would pay for the same article if com'ng from an 
author of national reputation. There are, — ex- 
ceptions to this ru'e. Payment Cy! dspends on 
the length as well A ty t- wy a 
papers generally pay column, her perfodi 
pay a the tndividoa! article cr by the one-thousand 








——s 


LAvRENCE —We should say you vill have little dm. 
culty tu getting into the R»ys! Engineors, if they are 
open for recruits meantime. Your measurements ara 
also sufficient for the police force, if you have Section. 
tion in that direction. 


P. W.—If you have nelther seen nor heard anythinz 
of your wife for over seven years, and marry again, 
believing in good faith that she is dead, you cannot be 
punished for bigamy. In any case the facts stated 
would, if proved, ea‘i*le you to a divorce. 


Ex.vina.—Thres important Eaglishwomen’s oJaba tn 
Londoa sre the Alexandra. the A'bsmarle, and the 
Uni ‘erefty. The last fa fcr college g ainates, while the 
Alexandra admits only those women who would be 
recelved at Court, 


Dick.—Eogtuesr ard firemen can go ashore -only 
with permission of the >... Of conre, if the 
— thought it is necess.ry for the service of the 


not then be in safety in refusing pormission. 


Isquisirive —The Dake of Fife does not come of a 
Royal line, not even of a noble one for that matter. He 
is a mere Fifeshtre laird raised to ducal rank to make 
htm a suitable husband for the Prince of Wales's eldest 
es. It is through her that the Duke's chiidren 

id sucoeed to the Throne. 


G. E.—There {fs no limit placed by law upon the 
an of railway trains. During the wn “railway 

race” two years ago between London and G!asgow and 
Edinbu. Dey ope Pees eo 
hour, and the average specd was just under 60 
hour for the entire 400-mile journey. 
InTEREstep.—The whale lives princip.lly on sh imps 
and small crus‘acea, one species of whales having a 
carfeus formation, a sort of double consisting of 
a fibrous arrangement of what pay “* whalebone,” 
acting as a sieve or strainer, and preventing larger 
substances than these shrimp*, etc., from passing. 


Bansira —The Queen had nine children; two are 
dead—aAlice and Leopold. Victoria, the eldest, is 
Empress-Dowager (wid »w) of Germany; Albert Eiward 
is Prince - banat Alfred, “ty! ot Edinburgh ; oe 
married to Prince Christian ; married to Lord 


Lorne; ~ Dake of aby Beatrice, married 
to.Prince Henry of Battenberg. 

ARGuM«tNT —Falling Prince en She Seat 
his father), the suoccess!on then opens to Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Fife; then to her daughter, the Lady 


take after her; falling the 
Prk cess Victoris, or issue; Maud, or issue; then to 
Dake of Edinburgh, or issue. 


Anxious To Ksow —The climate of Chaste is 
characterised and mois- 


G. 0.—Foreign cae measenzerships are ne 
by nomination only. Bubdocte of onan 


Santa OLavs.—There was no un'formity of date for 
Christmas in the earlier times, some aanies holding it 
im Apri), some in May, some in September, and some 
in January. The one cer atn is that the date 
subsequently fixei on Ww 
December—could not have been the date of Uhrist’s 


enough in itself, yet calculated to assist in bringing 
heathens into communion with Christians. In the East, 
the 6th of January was the date usually observed, while 
in the West, 25th December. Finally, Pope Jultus I, 
who reigned from 837 to 852, {s credived 
fixed 251th as the day to be selected for the celebration 
by all Christendom. 
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